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MEMOIRS OF MR. STUDLEY. 
Extra&ed from Gillies’ Hiftorical Colleéions. 


LD Mr. Studley was a 

lawyer in Kent, of about 
4ool. a year. He was a great 
enemy to the power of religion, 
and a hater of thofe that were 
then called Puritans. His fon 
followed his fteps until the Lord 
called him home as followeth. 
The young man wasat London, 
and being drunk in company, 
and going late at night to his lodg- 
ings, fell into a cellar, and im 
the fall was feized with horror, 
for he thought he feil into hell. 
ft pleafed God he took little 
harm, but lay there fome time ina 
drunken drowfe, his body being 
heated with what he drank, and 
his foul awakened; he thought 
he was actually in hell. 

After he was come to himfelf, 
and had returned home to Kent, 
he fell into melancholy, betook 
himfelf to read and itudy the 
fcriptures, and to much prayer; 
which at length his father per- 
ceived, and tearing he would 
turn Puritan, was troubled, and 
dealt roughly with him, made 
him drefs his horfes, which he 
humbly and cheerfully fubmit- 
ted to. When his father per- 
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ceived he fat up late at night, 
reading his Bible, he denied him 
candle-light ; but being allowed 
a fire in his chamber, he was 
wont, to read by fire-light; and 
long afier told a friend, that 
while he was drefiing his father’s 
horfes in his frock, and reading 
by agi. ge he had thofe com- 
forts and joys from the Lord, 
that he had fcarce experienced 
fince. 

His father feeing thefe means 
inefle&tual, refolved to fend him 
into France, that by the airinefs 
of that country his melancholy 
might be cured. He went, and 
being at his own difpofal, the 
Lord guiding, he placed himfelf 
in the houfe of a godly Proteft- 
ant minifter; and between them, 
after they were acquainted, (and 
fuch is the hkenefs of faving 
grace in divers fubjects, that a 
little time will ferve for chrifti- 
ans to be acquainted) there grew 
great endearment. He made 
great progrefs in fpeaking the 
language, and his father expect- 
inig an account from the gentle- 
man with whom he lived, of 
his {peaking French, he {ent it 
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to him, but foon after he had or- 
ders to return home. The fa- 
ther directing, or the fon intreat- 
inz, his landlord came with hint 
into England, and both were 
welcomed at the father’s houfe, 
he not knowing that his fon’s 
landlord was aminifter. At faft, 
the father found the French gen- 
tleman and his fon at prayers, 
was angry, and fent him away. 
Then, Mr. Studley having in- 
tereft in a perfon of honour, a 
lady at White-hall, and his fon, 
now by his education, accom- 
plifhe! tor fuch an employment, 
prevaed with her to take him 
for her gentleman, to wait upon 
her in her coach. The father 
thought by a court life to drive 
away his fon’s melancholy, (as 
he called his ferioufnefs in reli- 
gion.) ‘The lady had many fer- 
vants, fome given to {wearing 
and rudenefs, whom this young 
gentleman would take upon hin 
to reprove, with that prudence 
and gravity, that fin fell down 
before him. If any of the fer- 
vants were ill employed, and 
heard him coming, they would 
fay, let us ceafe, or be gone, 
Mr. Studley is coming. After 
a year’s time, his father waited 
on the lady, to inquire of his 
fon’s behaviour. She anfwered 
as it was, that the was glad the 
had feen his fon, he had wrought 
a mighty reformation in her fa- 
mily. Shethathad formerly been 
troubled with unruly fervants, 
by his prudent carriage, was 
now as quiet in her houfe, as if 
fhe had lived in a private family 
in the country. Upon receiv- 
ing this information, the father 
ftormed ; what, will he make Pu- 


ritans in White-hall ? told the la- 
dy that was no place for his fon, 
that he would take him with 
him, which, to her trouble, he 
did. When he had him at home 
in Kent, as his laft refuge, he 
thought of marrying him, and, 
to this end, found out a match, 
which he thought fit for his ends, 
to ftifle that work of religion in 
his fon. One evening he bade 
him put on his beft clothes the 
next morning—ordered his fer- 
vant to make ready their horfes, 
and himfelf to wait on them, 
When they were riding on the 
way, he bade the fervant ride 
before; and fpoke to his fon to 
this purpofe: * Son, you have 
been matter of great grief to me, 
and having ufel much means to 
reclaim you from this way you 
are in, to no purpofe, I have’ 
one more remedy to apply, in 
which, if you comply with me, 
I hall fettle my eftate upon you, 
elfe you fhall never have a groat 
of it. I am riding to fuch a 
sawn houfe, to whofe 
aughter | intend to marry you. 

The fon faid little, knowing that 
family to be profane, but went 
with his father, who. before had 
made way there. ‘They were 
entertained nobly ; he had a fight 
of the young Sale, a great beau- 
ty, and fell much in love with 
her. When they had taken their 
leaves, and were on their way 
home, the father afked the fon, 
what he thought of the young 
lady? He anfwered,. “« no man 
living but muft be taken with 
fuchan one ; he feared fhe would 
not like him.’’ The father was 
glad it had taken, bid him take 
no care.for that. The wooing 
was. 



























was not long: at three weeks 


end they both went to London, 


to buy things for the wedding. 
The father had charged that 
in the time of wooing, at the 
houfe of the young lady’s father, 
there fhould be no fwearing nor 
debauchery, left his fon fhould 
be difcouraged. Wedding clothes 
were bought, and the day come ; 
the young couple were married. 
At the wedding dinner, at the 
young lady’s father’s houfe, the 
mafk was taken off; they fell to 
drinking healths, and {wearin 
among their cups ; and, among 
others, the bride fwore an oath ; 
at which the bridegroom, as a 
man amazed, rofe from the ta- 
ble, ftepped forth, and went to 
the ftable, took an horfe, none 
obferving, all were bufy with- 
in; he mounted and rode away, 
not knowing what to do. He 
bewailed himfelf, as he rode 
along, as undone, and deferved- 
ly ; e that he had been {fo ta- 
ken in love, andthe bufinefs fo 
hurried on in defign ; he faid he 
had at that time reftrained pray- 
er, and flackened his communion 
with God, when, as in that 
“aay affair of his life, he fhould 
ave been doubly and trebly fe- 
rious; and fo might thank him- 
felf that he was utterly undone. 
He fometimes thought of riding 
quite away: at laft, being a- 
mong the woods, he led his horfe 
into a folitary place, tied him 
to a tree, in his diftrefs, and 
betook himfelf to prayer and 
tears, in which he fpent the after- 
noon. The providence of God 
had altered his argument of pray- 
er, which was now for the con- 
verfion of his new married wife, 
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or he was undone. This he pref 
fed with tears a great part of the 
afternoon, and did not rife from 
prayer without good hope of be- 
ing heard. 

At the bride-houfe was hurry 
enough; horfe and man, (after 
they miffed the bridegroom) fent 
every way. No news of him: 
he was wreftling, as Jacob once 
was at Peniel. In the evening he 
retuined home, and inquiring 
where his bride was, went up to 
her, found her in her chamber 
penfive enough; fhe afked him, 
** if he had done well to expofe 
her to fcorn and derifion ali the 
day?’ He intreated her to fit 
down upon a couch tliere by 
him, and he would give her an 
account of what he had been do- 
ing, and tell her the ftory of his 
whole life, and what the Lord, 
through grace, had done for 
him. 

He went over the ftory here 
above mentioned, with many 
beautiful particulars, with great 
affection and tears, the flood- 
gates of which had been opened 
in the wood, and often in the re- 
lation would fay, through grace, 
God did fo and fo for me. When 
he had told her his ftory, fhe 
afked him, what he meant by 
that word fo often ufed in the rela- 
tion of his life, ** through grace,” 
fo ignorantly had fhe been ¢du- 
cated; and afked him, if he 
thought there was no grace in 
God for her, who was fo wretch- 
ed a ftranger toGod! Yes, my 
dear, faid he, there is grace for 
thee, and that I have been pray- 
ing for this day in the wood, and 
God hath heard my prayer, and 
feen my tears: let us now go to- 
gether 
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ether to him about it. Then 
they kneeled down by the couch 
fide, and he prave i, and fuch 
weeping and fupplication was 
there on both fides, that when 
they we re called cor wn to lupper, 
the y ha i hardly eves to fee with, 


fo fwe Med were they with weep- 
ing. At fupper, the bride’s fa- 
ther, ‘according to his ct uft m) 


fwore. The bride immediately 
faid, *“ father, I befeech you, 
fwear not.’ At which the bride- 
groom’s father, in a ray ge, rofe 
from table: what, fays he, is the 
devil inhim ! Hath he made his 
wite a Puritan already? and 
{wore bitterly, that he would ra- 
ther fec fire, with his own 
hands, to the four corners of his 
fair built houfe, than ever he 
fhould enjoy it; and accordingly 
he did: for when he made his 
will, he gave his fon (when he 


fhould die) ten pounds to cut off 


his claim, and gave his eftate 
to feveral perfons, of whom a 
Dr. Reeves was one; and not 
long after died. 

Dr. Reeves fent for the gen- 
tleman, paid him his ten pounds, 
told him he had been a rebellious 
fon, and had difobliged his fa- 
ther, and might thank himfelf. 
He received the money, and 
meekly departed. 

His wife (the match was fo 
huddled up) had no portion pro- 
mifed, at leaft that he knew of, 
fo that fhe was alfo deferted by 
her friends, only having two 
hundred pounds in her hands that 
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had been given her by a grand- 
mother, with which they ftocked 
a farm in Suffex, where the wri- 


ter of thefe memoirs hath often 
been, and feen her, who had been 
highly bred, in her red waiftcoat, 
milking! her cows; and was now 
become the great comforter and 
encourager of her hulband, ex- 
ceedingly cheerful. God, faid 
fhe, hath had mercy on me, and 
any pains I can take, are plea- 
fant. 

There they lived sOme years 
with much comfort, and had the 
bleffing of marriage, feveral chil- 
dren.—After about three years, 
he was met in Kent, on the road, 
by one of the tenants of the eftate, 
and faluted by the name of land- 
lord. Alas! faid he, lam none 
of your landlord. Yes, you are, 
faid the tenant, | know more of 
the fertlement than you do. Your 
father, thougha cunning lawyer, 
with allhis learning, could not 
alienate the citate from you, 
whom he had made joint-pur- 
chafer. Myfelf and fome other 
tenants know it; and have re- 
fufed to pay any money to Dr. 
Reeves. Ihave fixteen pounds 
ready for you, which I will pay 
to your a cquittance, and this will 
ferve you to wage law with 
them. He was amazed at this 
wonderful providence, received 
the money, fued for his eftate, 
and in a term or two recovered 
it. ** He that lofeth his life for 
my fake and the gofpel’s, fhall 
find it.” 
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To the Enitor of the THEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE. 


SIR, 


Tf you think proper, and have room, you may infert the follow- 
ing queftions, which fome have thought fuitable to be pro- 
poled to candidates for church memberfhip, viz. 


i. RE you firmly perfuad- 
ed in the truth of the 
being and pertections of God ? 

2. When you have any doubts 
concerning this truth, how do 
you feel? Do you not fecretly 
with (at times) that there were 
no God, Heaven, nor Hell, that 
you might live as you lift? 

3. Do you take pleafure in 
contemplating upon the being 
and perfections of God? And 
has it become natural for you fo 
to do? Or do you even force 
yourtelf to it? 

4. But, What fort of a being 
do you confider Godtobe ? Per- 
haps you only love animaginar 
God, like the hypocrite? PY. { 
Do you believe that God is 
every where prefent; that he 
takes notice of all your thoughts, 
words, and actions; that he is 
infinitely oppofed to all fin; and 
that he will punifh all who die in 
iin, with endlefs and intolerable 
deftruction? And can you, not- 
withftanding, love fuch a God? 

5- Does the attribute of di- 
vine juftice appear to you asami- 
able as the attribute of divine 
mercy ? 

6. When God vitits you with 
afflictions, are you patient and 
fubmiffive under the rod? or, do 
you murmur and turn your fpi- 
rit againft God ? 

+. Do you feel that you de- 
ferve hell, and that you fhould 
have juft occafion to jom with 


the glorified fpirits around the 
throne of God, incrying, 4//e- 
luia, fhould the fmoke of your 
torment afcend forever and ever ? 

8. Do you believe that God 
both ne fs and governs the 
worlds ; and that he brings to pafs 
every event, (even the falvation 
of the righteous, and damnation 
of the wicked) according to his 
eternal purpofe? That juft fo 
many will be faved as, (and 
no more than) God eternally de- 
termined f{hould be faved; and 
that juft fo many will finally pe- 
rifh as (and no more than) God 
eternally determined fhould pe- 
rifh ? 

g. And further, Are you wil- 
ling that your eternal falvation 
fhould depend wholly upon the 
fovereign pleafure of this abfo- 
lutely fovereign God? or, would 
you fain flee out of his hands ? 

10. Does the law of God ap- 
pear to be ho/y, ju/?, and good ? 
And are you willing to, be under 
obligations to keep it perfeétly ? 

11. On what account princ:- 
pally does fin appear odiovs? 
Does it appear fo, becaufe it is fo 
in itfelf, (offenfive to God, and 
deftructive of the general good ;) 
or does it appear fo, becaufe it is 
followed with evil confequences 
to yourfelf? 

12. If you could be perfuad- 
ed that there were rio hell, thould 
you not be lefs afraid of difpleaf- 
ing God? And, fince you thought 
you 
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ou were converted, are you not 
efs afraid of fin? 

13. Do youappear to yourfelf 
to be a greater or lefs finner than 
you were before you diought you 
were converted ? 

14. Are your affections ef- 
fentially changed? Are old things 
paffed away, and are all things 
become new to you? 

15. On what account princi- 
~ does Chrift appear lovely ? 

you love him becaute he is 
a holy Saviour; or, becaufe you 
expect that he will deliver you 
from hell ? 

16. Do you love Chrift as 
much for faving others, as for 
faving yourielt? * 

17. Do you keep your heart 
with all diligence? and do you 
continually watch and pray that 
you enter not into tempiation, 
and fhun all appearances of evil ? 

18. Which are you moft con- 
cerned about, that you fhould 
be rich in this world’s goods, or 
that you fhould be rich in faith, 
and be heirs of the kingdom of 
God? 

19. What is the governing 
principle of all your defires and 
purfuits? Is it the glory of God 
and the profperity of the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom; or is it your 
own private good? 

20. Might you have your 
choice, which would you prefer, 
the greate!t afflictions you could 
poflibly futter through the whole 
courfe of your lives in this world, 


and the enjoyment of God eter- 
nally hereafter; or an eternal 
and uninterrupted enjoyment of 
every thing which it is pofible 
for this world to afford? 

21. What is your motive in 
joining to the church, and in 
coming to the ordinances? Is it 
a fenfe of duty, and tic bene- 
fit of f{pecial ordinances ; or the 
applaufe of men, and a delire, 
merely of efcaping hell’ 

22. Do you think you could 
go and tell an offendiag brother 
his fault in meeknefs, and with 
a chriftian fpirit, although you 
were fure to lofe his friendthip, 
and incur his difpleafure ? 

23. And what is ftill harder, 
do you think you could bear to 
be admonifhed ef your faults, 
without being offended, and 
efteeming your kind and faithful 
brother an enemy? 

24. Do you elteem it a plea- 
fure and privilege, to be under 


the ftrongeft obligations to keep 


all God’s commandments and 
ordinances to the end of life? 
Do wifdom’s ways feem plea- 
fant? Is Chrift’s yoke ealy, and 
his burden light? Finally, 

25. Whatis the fubject upon 
which your mind naturally leads 
you to contemplate, firft, in the 
morning, when you awake from 
your flumbers, and laft, in the 
evening, when you retire to reft? 
Is it God and duty, or is it the 
making of provifion for the fleth, 
to fulfl the lufts thereof? 
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Obfervations concerning the Atonement. 


HE doé€trine of the atone- 
ment, by the blood of Je- 
fus Chrift, as our fubftitute, is 


the effence of the gofpel. With- 
out this doétrine, the golpel 


would not be effentially diftin- 


guifhed 














guifhed from any other religion. 
Thofe who reject the atone- 
ment, reject the divinity of Chrift 
and the Trinity ; and they fup- 
pofe that Chrift is a mere man, 
who came to preach repentance 
and reformation, as neceffary 
and preparatory to future eternal 
happineis. What then was there 
peculiar in the character of 
Chrift? The apoftles preached 
repentance and reformation. as 
neceffary to the fame end, anden- 
forced them with the fame mo- 
iives and arguments. Chrift is 
faid tobe a Saviouryand to have 
come to feek and to /ave thofe 
who were loft. But in what 
fenfe is he, on this plan, a Savi- 
our, different from the apoftles? 
As he preached repentance and 
reformation, fo did they; as he 
enforced thefe duties by the mo- 
tives of a future ftate of rewards 
and punifhments, fo did they ; 
as he was fuccefsful in his 
preachings, fo were they ftill 
more fuccefsful; as they were 
mere men, fo was he. If it 
fhould be faid, that Chnift, tho’ 
a mere man, anda mere preacher 
of repentance and reformation, 
is intitled to the high and diftin- 
guiihing appellation of THE Sa- 
viouR, becaufe he was a bet- 
ter preacher, and preached the 
vofpel more fully and completely 
than they,—I afk, how this ap- 
pears? What is a better proof 
of the goodnefs of preaching, 
than the fuccefs of it? Yet, as 
before obferved, it is undeniable, 
that the preaching of the apoftles 
was more fuccefstul, than that of 
Chrift. Nor does it appear by 
the records of the New Teita- 
sent, that Chrift preached re- 
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pentance and reformation, or 
any other evangelical doétrines, 
more fully and plainly, or en- 
forced them with ftronger mo- 
tives than the apoftles. Why 
then are not they as properly to 
be denominated Saviours, Re- 
deemers, the Saviour of the 
MVorld, &c. as Jefus Chrift > 
What giveshim, ia preference to 
them, a right to thefediftinguith- 
ing titles ? 

Some fay, it is of no confe- 
quence what we deny, fo long as. 
we hold /a/vation by Chrift; 
and by /a/vation by Chrifi, they 
mean falvation by repentance 
and reformation, as preached by 
Chrift. But falvation by repen- 
tance and reformation was the 
— fame, as preached by Chrift, 
and as preached by the apoftles. 
Therefore it is of no confequence, 
according to this fcheme, what 
we deny, fo long as we hold fal- 
vation by repentance and refor- 
mation, whether they be preach- 
ed by Chrift or the apoftles ; and 
it is a matter of indifference, 
whether we hold falvation by 
Chrift, or falvation by Paul; 
whether we hold, that Chrift or 
Paul is the Saviour or Redeemer 
of mankind, The effence of the 
gofpel is /alvation to the peni- 
tent; and by whom it is preach- 
ed, is 2 matter of indifference. 

This is the gofpel as fome un- 
derfiand it; and when once we 
have gone fo far, why may we 
not proceed a ftep further, and 
hold falvation by Senecaand Ci- 
cero? They taught the neceffity 
of good morals and reformation, 
“a therefore the neceffity of re- 
pentance. ‘Thus, accordmg to 
the fcheme now under confi- 
deration, 
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deration, they preached the gof- 
pel, or that which _intitles any 
man to future eternal happinets. 
Why therefore were not Sene- 
ca ahd Cicero, as re ally, and in 
the fame fenfe, Saviours of the 
world, as Jelus of Nazareth ? 
So that to preach the gofpel 
according to this icheme, is to 
give up the whole of it, as a pe- 
culiar fcheme of religion, and to 
return to the law of 1 nature, and 
the religion of the Pagans. 
Thote who hold the fcheme 
of the gofpel now under confi- 
deration, are anxious to remove 
the objections ot Jews and Ma- 
hometans, and to make the way 
eafy for them to embrace and 
profes Chriftianity. Therefore 
the divinity of Chrift, the Trini- 
and the atonement are, in con- 
dicenfion to the incredulity of 
thefe unbelievers, to be given up 
by the chriftian world. And why 
fhould we not proceed a ftep 
further in our liberality, and take 
all Pagans alfo into the pale of 
the church? T hey hold the ne- 
ceffity of repentance and refor- 


mation of morals, which, ac- 
cording to the fcheme now be- 
fore us, are the eflence of chrif- 
tianity; and fince they hold all 
thatis e/Jentia/ to our religion, 
why fhould we be fo narrow and 
bi goted, as to reject them on ac- 
count of mere circumftantials ? 
As to their polytheifin, this is 
a mere error of judgment, for 
which true liberality forbids they 
fhould be rejected. Indeed, the 
advocates for the liberal fcheme, 
which rejects the divinity of 
Chrift, the atonement, &c. can- 
not confiftently, on account of 
polytheifm, reject the Pagans 
from their charity and commu- 
nion. They protefs to have cha- 
rity for thofe who hold, that 
there are three perfons in the 
godhead, though, in their view, 
they are Tritheilts; therefore 
they may and muft, to be con- 
fiftent, ee charity for Pagans 
and Polytheitts, and admit them 
into the church as true chrifii- 
ans, in reality, whatever feem- 
ing impropriety there may be in 
the a 1pplication of the name. 


I. 








OBSERVATIONS 


S there is a fpreading pro- 
poia ] and ag grecinent, to 
{pend fome time on “certain days 


and feafons in prayer, for the — 


profperity of thec hurch of Chrift, 
mn the revival of true religion, 
by the influences of the holy {pi- 
rit, it is thought the following 
obfervations concerning a true 
fpirit of prayer will not be un- 
feafonable ; and may be enter- 
taining and matter of inftruction, 
and quickening to the pious of 
all denominations. 


ON PRAYER. 

Queftion. Whatare the diftin- 
guifhing properties of a true fpi- 
rit of prayer? 

Anfwer. To mention and en- 
large upon every diftinguifhing 
property of a true fpirit of prayer 
will not be now attempted, as 
this would take up too much 
room. However, the following 
particulars will. be mentioned, 
which, perhaps, may ferve to 
throw fome light on this im- 
portant and interefting fubject. 

2. A 

















1. A true fpirit of prayer is 
the holy fpirit of God, dwelling 
in, and influencing the hearts 
of his people; and 1s therefore a 
fpiritaf Love, and of a found 
mind; a fpirit of love to God 
and man. In this it is moft ef- 
fentially diftinguifhed from every 
thing elfe, which may put on 
the appearance of prayer, and 
be called by that name. 

This is exprefsly afferted by 
the apoftle Paul. He fays, ** the 
fpirit helpeth our infirmities ; for 
we know not what we fhould 
pray for, as we ought: but the 
fpirit himfelf maketh interceffion 
for us, with groanings which 
cannot be uttered.” “* Ye have 
received the fpirit of adoption, 
whereby we cry Abba, Father.” 
** Through him we both have an 
accefs, by one /pirit, to the fa- 
ther.” “ Praying always, with 
all prayer and iupplication. in 
the fpirit.” * —— in the 
Holy Ghoft.” Jude xx. ** No 
man can fay that Jefus is Lord, 
but by the Holy Ghoft ;”’ there- 
fore cannot pray to him, or in 
his name. 

2. A fpirit of prayer implies 
in it a realizing beliet that God 
is, and a true fight and fenfe of 
heart of what he is, or of his 
true character, as revealed in the 
fcriptures. ‘* Forhe who cometh 
to God, muft believe that he 
is, and that he is a rewarder of 
them who diligently feek him.” 
God is the object of true prayer, 
therefore a fpirit of prayer is ex- 
ercifed in a view of this object. 
So fur as any perfon has a true 
fight and fenie of heart of God, 
in his real character, fo far he has 
a {pirit of prayer, and no farther. 
Vol. I. No. 4. li 
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. A true fpint of prayer is 
a {pirit of fenfible, abfolute de- 
pendence on God for all things, 
and truft in him alone. 

Prayer is an expreffion of our 
Pr sec on God; therefore 
where there is not an actual fen- 
fible dependence on him, there is 
not a true ipirit of prayer in ex- 
ercife. ‘Uhis implies in it a tenfe 
of our own emptinefs, weaknefs, 
wants and infufliciency, and of 
the all-fufficiency of God.— 
Therefore, 

4. A fpirit of prayer is a fpi- 
rit of true re 

The praying foul afks, not 
only in a fenfe of want and his 
infufhiciency, and dependence on 
God; but of exceeding unwor- 
thinefs, vilenefs and infinite ill 
defert: fo hopes in, and afks for 
Jovereign, undeferved wee on- 
ly. Therefore, a true fenie and 
confeffion of fin is the infepar- 
able attendant of true prayer. 

5. From the foregoing parti- 
culars it follows, that he who 
has a true fpirit of prayer does 
not depend on his prayer. 

This does not appear’ to him 
of any worth, fo as to recom- 
mend him to any favour; but 
on the contrary, to be fo imper- 
fect and finfully deficient; and 
he appears to himfelf fo infinite- 
ly guilty and ill deferving, as, 
on the whole, to be matter of 
fhame and felf-abafement; and 
not in the leaft to recommend 
him, or remove his defert of con- 
demnation. This diftinguifhes 
the truespraying faint, from the 
zezlous, devout, blazing hypo- 
crite, and from all who do not 
pray with the true {pirit of pray- 
er, as the latter make a righte- 
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oufnefs of their prayers, as fuf- 
ficient to recommend them to 
the favours they want; and of- 
fer them as a price of fuch f2- 
vour. Confequently, 

6. He who has a true fpirit of 
praver, afks for all he wants in 
the name of Chrift, in a hearty 
approbation of his charaGter, as 
Med: ator. 
worthinefs, and trutting wholly 
in his merit for acceptance. 

+. A fpirit of prayer is a fni- 
rit of cordial fubmifionand obe- 
dience to God. 

God i is the  fupreme | good, and 
only futhcient portion to the 
praying chriftian; and it 1s un- 
ipeakably defirable and {weet to 
him, to dedicate himfelf to, and 
be*a// forhim. ‘There can be 
no more of a fpirit of prayer, 
than there is of obedience and 
feli-dedication to God; becaufe 
the latter is neceffarily implied in 
the former. 

8. It is a fpirit of humble re- 
f fignation to, and cheerful ac- 
q Hie feence in the will of God, 

jot my will, but thine be 
be done,” was the language of 
hy 1who . 1s fet the be ti pattern 
of prayer, when he was in the 
highett adealie of a ipirit of 
prayer. Every prayer, which 
is contrary to fuch cheerful ac- 
quiets ence in the will of God, or 
does 2 x exprefs or imp); y this, 


; 


} > _ 
and in a view of is 


is contrary to the true 
prayer. We are not warranted 
ox allowed to afk any thing ab- 
folutely, but what we know to 
be agreeable to the will of God 
to grant: for every thing elfe 
the fpirit of prayer afks with re- 
fi; gnation, and defires it not, un- 
leis itbe a 
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{pir it of 


agreeable to the will of 
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God, as moft for his glory, and 
the general good. For, 

g. A sree {pirit of prayer is 
tender of the honour of God, 
and feeks this in the firft place, 
amd above all other things. 

This is certain, becaufe a fpi- 
rit of prayer is an exercife of fu- 


preme love to God, therefore 


feeks firft the advancement of 


his kingdom in the world, as that 
with which his honour is con- 
nected, and the greateft good of 
his creatures. ‘‘ Our father, who 
art in heayen, hallowed be thy 
name; why kingdom come ; thy 
will be done on earth, as in 
heaven. Father, glorify thy 
name,” is the language of a true 
{pirit of prayer. 

10. The Holy Spirit is the 
great good, and the fum and fub- 
itance of all that the chriftian 
moft earneftly defires, for him- 
felf, and for others, in the ex- 
ercife of a fpirit of praver. 

The truth of this obfervation 
is confirmed by comparing the 
two parallel pa fia, ges of {crip- 
ture, in Matt. vii. 11. and Luke 
xi. 13. In Luke, the words are, 
‘* How much more will your 
heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them who afk him?” 
In Matthew, they are, ** How 
much more will your heavenly 
Father give good t. bings to them 
who afk him?” It hence ap- 
pears, that the gift of the Holy 
Spirit is the fame with all the 
good to be atked of God, for 
men; or that this good com- 
prifes all good things. This is 
the great good obtaine £ by Chritt 


for Rivers. He who has this 


{pirit, puts on the image of God, 
and is brought to the enjoyment 
of 
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of God, and confequently of all 
good. 

11. He who has the true fpi- 
rit of prayer, naturally and ear- 
neftly prays for his fellow men ; 
becaufe it is a fpirit of true love 
and benevolence tomen. Efpe- 
cially will he pray for his fellow 
chriftians, to whom he is united 
with a peculiar love. St. Paul 
fays, “* | exhort therefore, that 
firft of all fupplications, prayers, 
intercefhons,and giving ot thanks 
be made for all men, and fuppli- 
cation for ail faints.’ And all 
who read his epifties muft be fen- 
fible, that he was an eminent ex- 
ample of this, praying conftaat- 
ly and moft fervendy for all the 
churches. 

12. He who has a fpirit of 
prayer does, from his heart, for- 
give his enemies, and prays for 
them. 

Our Lord has abundantly 
taught us, that we cannot pra 
to Gsod fo as to be heard, unlets 
we forgive and pray for our ene- 
mies. And the -reafon of it is 
plain; for he who is unmerciful, 
as every one is who does not 
forgive fis enemies, and has no 
heart to pray for them, is an 
enemy to mercy, even the mercy 
which he pretends to afk. 

13. He who has a true fpirit 
of prayer, comes to the throne 
of grace with freedom and bold- 
nels, and pours out his heart be- 
fore God, and unbofoms him- 
felf without reftraint, cafting 
all his cares upon God; and in 
this way the foul gets eafe and 
{weet reft. 

“ Be careful for nothing ; 
but by prayer and fupplication, 
make known your requefts to 
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God; cafting all your care up- 
on him, for he careth for you.” 
In this way, Hannah, the mo- 
ther of Samuel, got relief, and 
was no more fad. 

14. A {pirit of prayer fills a 
chriftian’s heart and mouth with 
arguments, by which he is 
ftrengthened to wreftle with God 
with inexpreflible ardour and 
engagednefs of foul. Job xxiii. 
3, &e. “ Othat I knew where 
I might find him! That I might 
come even to his feat! | would 
order my caufe before him, and 
fill my mouth with arguments. 


‘Will he plead agua me with 


his great power? No, but he 
will put ftrength in me.” 

is. He who prays in the fpi- 
rit, has exercifes, groans saan . 
fires, which are inexpreffible in 
words, 

“ The fpirit humfelf maketh 
intercefion for us with groan- 
ings, which cannot be uttered.” 
This is owing to the infinite 
greatnefs, importance, fuperla- 
tive excellence and wonderful- 
nefs of the objects which are in 
the view of the praying foul. 

16. A fpirit of prayer is alfo 
a thankful {pirit. 

They who have moft of a fpi- 
rit of prayer, are moft difpofed to 
give thanks, and ww find moft 
matter of thankfulnefs. ‘There- 
fore St. Paul puts prayer and 
thankigiving together, as natu- 
rally, andeven neceffarily con- 
neéted. ‘In every thing by 
prayer and fupplication, with 
thank/giving, let your —— 
be made known to God. Con- 
tinue in prayer, and watch inthe 
fame with thank/giving. Lex- 
hort, therefore, that firft of all 
fupplica 
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fupplications, prayers, intercef- 
fions, and giving of thanks be 
made for ail men.” And it ap- 
pears to be his practice, to give 
than<s in all his prayers for the 
churches to whom he wrote, 
Thus he writes to the church at 
Ephefis: “ I ceafe not to give 
thanks tor you, making mention 
of you in my prayers.” And to 
thechurch at Philippi: “ [thank 
my God uponevery remembrance 
of you, always in every prayur 
of mine for you all, making re- 
queft with joy.” To the Colo- 
fians: ‘* We give thanks to 
God, praying always for you.” 
To the Theffalonians: “ We 
give thanks to God, making 
mention of you in our prayers.” 
17. When perfons have a fpi- 
rit of prayer, they can pray 
with earneitnefs and courage in 
the darkeft times, and when all 
things in providence, and the cir- 
cuin{tances of things ia the 
world feem to be againft the 
aceomplifhment of their defires. 
Tae reafon of this is, becaufe 
perfons, in the exercife of a fpi- 
rit of prayer, look above all 
creatures, and vifible appearan. 
ces, to God, his revealed pur- 
pofes and promifes, and put their 
trult inhim. We have in‘tan- 
ces of this in Jacob, king Afa, 
Jehotaphet, Hezekiah, Nehe- 
miah, Daniel, jonah, Nahum, 
and m many others. Indeed, 
every perfon who has a fpirit of 
prayer, finds himfelf in fuch cir- 
cumftances, that he has none to 
truft in but God, and fees no- 
thing but darknefs and matter of 
defpair from every other quarter. 
18. A {pirit of prayer is a per- 
fevering fpirit. Or he who has 


a fpirit of prayer, is difpofed to 
perfevere in prayer, and not give 
out, whatever difcouragements 
tuere may be in the appearance 
of things; and however far he is 
from diicerning any appearance 
of fuccefs, or a favourable an- 
{wer. 

The reafon of this is given in 
the preceding particular. It is 
becaufe he trufts in-God only, 
and lovesto pray. He who has 
the fpirit of prayer, fays in his 
heart, with the pious Pfalmift, 
* T will call upon the name of 
the Lord as long as I live.” 
Chrift fpake a parable to this 
end, that men ought always to 
pray, and not to taint. And the 
apoftolic command is, to pray 
always, with all-prayer, watch- 
ing thereunto with a// perfeve- 
rance; tO continue in prayer, 
and pray without cea/ing. 

ALL this, and more that might 
be mentioned, is included in a 
true {piritof prayer, by which it 
is diftinguifhed from every thing 
which is not fo. But before this 
fubject is difmiffed, it may be 
ufeful to obferve the following 
things. 

1. That a fpirit of prayer 
takes place in a much greater 
degree in fome chriftians than 
in others. And the fame perfons 
may have much higher exer- 
cifes of ic at fometimes than at 
others. And many times there 
may be fo little of it in exercife, 
and fo much of a contrary na- 
ture may appéar, that a perfon 
may be ready to conclude he 
has nothing of it. But even then 
the true chriftian will have this 
in his favour, however far he 
may be from attending to it, viz. 


Not 




















Not being able to get any eafe 
and fatisfaction in any of the 
externals that belong to prayer, 
but finds a reftlefs emptinefs, 
which cannot be removed, but 
by fome degree of the-exercife of 
a {pirit of prayer. 

2. It may farther be obferved, 
that a fpirit of prayer is moft 
commonly exercifed with the 
moft freedom, and in the higheft 
degree, in fecret; and often 
takes place fuddenly and very 
unexpeciedly. The mind is fet 
at liberty at once, and gets into 
a new world, and exercifes itfelf 
before God with unfpeakable 
vigour, ftrength of defire, free- 
dom and fweet enjoyment. But 
however fudd@fly fuch frames. 
and exercifes may ceme on, the 
will not go eff fo fuddenly, if 
genuine; but the foul will be 
left in a humble, calm, fweet 
frame, with tendernefs of con- 
fcience, fear and hatred of fin, 
love to God and his ways, &c. 
which were not fo fenfible, or 
to fo great a degree before. 

3. Though all the above men- 
tioned particulars are included in 
a fpirit of prayer; yet man 
times but one thing may be ak 
fenfible, and fix the whole at- 
tention of the mind. For in- 
ftance—Sometimes a_perfon’s 
own perfonal concerns may be 
mott or altogether attended to, 
as the matter of prayer. At ano- 
ther time, fome particular friend, 
perfon, or place. At other times, 
the church and kingdom of 
Chrift in the world. Sometimes 
the heart may be moft drawn 
out in thank{giving : fometimes 
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in adoraticn or confefhon, to 
fuch a degree, that there is little 
or no engagednefs in way of pe- 
tition. 

4. The exercife of true grace, 
and a {pirit of prayer, are really 
one andthe fame thing. When- 
ever the heart is in a richt frame, 
itis ina praying frame, and has 
intercourie with God, This will 
difpofe a perfon to pray, where- 
ever, or in whatever company or 
bufinefs he is: his heart will rife 
in filent ejaculations. to God. 
And this will difpofe him to em- 
brace all opportunities and {tated 
times for fecret and focial prayer. 

5. As God does give bleffings 
to his church, and to particular 
perfons, in anfwer to prayer, 
(Ezek. xxxvi. 37. Matt. vir. 7. 
Rev. viii. 3.) fo, before he be- 
{tows fpecia] and remarkable de- 
liverances and mercies, he gives 
a fpirit of extraordinary prayer 
for them. Therefore, where 
fuch a fpirit is found, among any 
of God’s people, and they are 
difpofed to perfevere in it, it is a 
moft hopeful fymptom, that the 

ood they are waiting for and 

Ecking, is at hand. And they 

who pray always with all prayer 

and fupplication in the {pirit, 
and watch thereunto with all 
perfeverence, (Eph. vi. 13.) are 
not, commonly, withoat com- 
fortable evidence of anfwers to 
their prayers in many inftances, 
though perhaps they donot come 
in the way, or at the time they 

defired and hoped. Pfal. ini. 4. 

Xxvili. 6, 7. XXX. 22. XXXIV. 
, 5, 6 Ixvi. 19, 20. 

pes ? CRITO. 
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Define fata Detim fle&i {perare precondo. 


T is generally fuppofed, thar 
God means to fubje& faints 
to moral imperfeGion in this 
life. And this opinion appears 
to be juft and fcriptural. The 
Bible gives no intimations that 
any have attained, or that any 
ever fhall attain to perfe& holi- 
nefs here on earth; but, on the 
contrary, it reprefents heaven 
as the on'y place in which the 
fpirits of juft men are made per- 
fect. Upon this ground, it is 
very natural to enquire, whether 
faints ought to pray for conitant 
holinefs, or finlefs perfection in 
this life? The queftion is not, 
whether faints ought to be per- 
fect, but only, whether they 
cught to pray, to be made per- 
tect, contrary to the divine deter- 
mination? Praying to God al- 
ways carries the idea of depend- 
ence; for there is no propri 
im praying that he would pro- 
duce any effect, or bring to pafs 
any event, unlefs that effe& or 
event depends upon his power 
and agency. Praying for per- 
fection, therefore, implies not 
only a detire to be perteét, bur 
alfo adelire to be made perte&t, 
by the fpecial grace of God. If 
the bare ftating of this queftion 
be not fufficient to determine it 
in the negative, perhaps the fol- 
lowing obfervations will not ap- 
pear impertinent. 

1. Saints cannot pray, in 
faith, for perfection in this life. 
Godhas given them reafon to 
believe, that itis not his will to 
make them perfect while they 
remain in the body. Should they 


Light of Nature. 
pray for perfection, therefore, 
contrary to. their own expecta- 
tion of being heard and anfwer- 
ed,, they would pray, not in 
faith, but in pretumption. 

2. If faints fhould pray for 
perfection inthis life, they would 
pray againtt the divine purpofes. 
Since God has given them clear 
intimations, that he determines 
they thall be imperfect in the 
prefent ftate, they cannot pray 
that he would make them per- 
fect, without afking him to 
chanze his counfels, But it is 
impious and rebellious in crea- 
tures to afk their Creator to 
change his perfectly wile and 
holy defigns, for the fake of gra- 
tifying their partial and finful 
feclings. Saints have a right to 
afk for thofe things, which they 
fappofe are agreeable to the 
will of God; but they have 
no right to pray for any thing 
which they believeis contrary to 
his will, becaufe this would be 
praying, that thezr will, and not 
his might be done. If faints, 


therefore, have no reafon to be- -; 


lieve that God intends to make 
them perfect in this life, they 
have no right to afk for conftant 
holinefs, or finlefs perfection. 

. Men are forbidden to pray 
for things which they know 
fhall not be granted. pores 
was forbidden to pray that God 
would appear for his people, 


when he had declared that he 
would not appear for them. 
“ Therefore pray not for this 
people, neither lift up cry nor 
prayer for them, neither make 

interceflion 

















interceffion to me ; for I will not 
hear thee.”” And we are for- 
bidden to pray fer the falvation 
of thofe who have, committed 
the unpardonable fin, becaufe 
Godhas determined never to for- 
give them, either in this world, 
or the world to come. ‘Thefe 
prohibitions apply with equal 
force againft praying for per- 
fection, or any other favour, 
contrary to the known determi- 
nations of the Deity. 

4. Saints have no more right 
to pray for perfection in this 
life than they have to pray for 
the converfion and falvation of 
finners after death. Though the 
fpirits in prifon are ftill capable 
of holinets and happinefs, and 
though God is ftill able to make 
them holy and happy, yet he has 
manifefted his fixed determina- 
tion of confining them forever 
in their prefent ftate of mife 
and defpair. And this fixed pur- 
pofe of the Deity is the only 
reafon why faints may not pray 
for their reftoration to the di- 
vine image and favour. But if 
God’s determining not to fanc- 
tity and fave the damned be a 
fufficient reafon for faints not 
praying for their holinefs and 
happinefs, then God’s determin- 
ing not to make faints perfeét in 
this life is a fufficient reafon for 
their not praying for finlefs per- 
fecuon this fide of heaven.— 
Though thefe arguments may 
appear juft and conclutive, yet 
it may ferve to throw light upon 
the jubje&t, to confider what 
may be faid to invalidate them. 
* Objet. 1. It is the duty of 
faints to defre perfect holinefs 
in this life, and therefore it 1s 
their duty to pray for it. 
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It istrue, perfection in holi- 
nefs is defirable in its ‘own na- 
ture, but not defirable as an 
event contrary to the revealed 
will of God. This diftinction 
is plain and often occurs. It is 
always defirable in its own na- 
ture, to be ffee from pain ; but 
itis not always defirable as an 
event. itis always defirable in 
its own nature, to be free from 
forrow, but it is not always de- 
firable as an event. It 1s al- 
ways defirable in its own nature, 
that every finner fhould repent, 
bur it is never defirable as an 
event. Though faints, there- 
fore, may, and ought to defire 
perfect holinefs, as an excellent 
attainment in its Own nature, | 
yet they may not defire it, nor 
pray for it, as an event, which is - 
inconfiftent with the firft and 
known purpofes of the Deity. , 

Obje&. 2. It is the duty of 
faints to; be perfectly holy in this 
life, and therefore it is their duty 
to pray for perfection in holi- 

s. 

The duty of faints to be per- 
fetly. holy refults from the na- 
ture of things, or from their ra- 
tional powers and moral facul- 
ties, by which they are capable 
of exercifing every holy and vir- 
tuous affection. But their duty 
to pray for any temporal or {pi- 
ritual favour depends upon the 
known will of God. It he has 
fignified that he will not add ano- 
ther cubit to their ftature, they 
have no right to pray for that fa- 
vour; and fo, it he has fignihed 
ihat he wiil not make them per- 
fectly holy in this life, they have 
no right to pray for that defurable 


attainment. There is a wide 
difference 
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difference between the duty of 
being perfect, and the duty of 
praying for periection. It is the 
duty ot the devil and all the 
damned fpirits to be perfect ; but 
who will hence infer, that it is 
their duty to pray for perfection, 
contrary to God’s immutable 
purpofe 

Object. 3. If faints may not 
pray for perfection contrary to 
the divine will, then they may 
not be Ene contrary to the di- 
vine will. So that, if the argu- 
ment againft praying for perfec- 
tion prove any thing, it proves 
too much, even that faints ought 
not to de perfect. 

Thedivine devermination con- 

cerning the pertection of faints, 
in this life, refpects his oz con- 
duct, and not theirs. e has 
determined not to make them 
perfect hitnfelf ; but it does not 
appear that he has determined 
that they fhall not make them- 
felves perfect.. His known de- 
termination, therefore, only for- 
bids their praying for perfection, 
without ‘the leaft prohrbison 
avait their Jeing perfect. If 
itcould be fuppoted, that faints 
ihould become perfed of them- 
felves, their perfection would not 
he contrary to any perpetesot 
God which he has revealed. His 
revealed purpofe is, not to make 
them perfect; and this purpofe 
cetlrovs them obli: ‘ation Lo pray 
1 pe rie< uon, without weak- 
enin c thei obligation to be per- 
tect mn the leaf de: aree. 

Object. 4. To fay ¢! iat faints 
ought not to pr ay for per: ection 
in th tis life, 1s the fame as to { ‘yy 
Giat they ought not to pray 


to be kept from finning, which 


is contrary to feripture and rea-, 


fon. 
Saints may fay to God, in the 
language w hich fihas taught 


them, “ lead us not i*9 temnta- 
tion, but deliver us trom evil,” 
without praying for iinlefs per- 
fection. God “has told them, 
that they are born to trouble as 
the fparks fly upward ; and this 
is a good reafon why they 
fhould not pray for perfect hap- 
pinefs in th: slife. But this is no 
reafon why they fhou!d nox pray 
to be prelerved from trouble, 
from day to day,as long as they 

live. Ged has told them, that 
itis ¢ nppeaicd to 2!] men once to 
die; and this is a good reafon 
why they { thould not pray to 
live forever in this world. But 
this is no reafon why they fhould 
not pray for the prefervation of 
lite, from day today, as long as 
they abide in the fieth. So God 
has told them, that there is no 
man that liveth and finneth not; 

and this is a good reafon why 
they fhould not pray to be per- 
fet, or never /rab/e to fin. But 
this is nq reafon why they {hould 
not pray to be kept from moral 
evil from day to day, fo long as 
they remain in this Itate of trial. 

Jt is not the fame thing, there- 
fore, to fay, that faints ought nor 
to pray for perfection, cat fay 
that they ought not to pray to 
be kept from finning. Their 
praying ‘to be kept from fin, day 
by day, no more implies their 
praying for perfection, than their 
praying to be preferved from 
de ath, day by day, iruplies their 
praying to live forever. 


An 
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An Effay on the Influence of Opinion upon Conduét. 


HEN a people increafe 
in numbers, in com- 
merce, in the means of the gra- 
tification of corrupt paflions, 
confidering what human nature 
is, and has proved itfelf to be 
in every age, we can expect no- 
thing but the increafe of luxury 
and extravagance, diffipation 
and vice. Evil is rarely folita- 
ry; it grows in clufters. The 
luft of the eye, the luft of the 
flefh, to fpeak in facred ftile, and 
the pride of life, are commonly 
found together. 

In our favoured country, 
though yet but in its infancy, 
from many concurrent circum- 
ftances, which it is unneceffa 
here to mention, the progres to 
licentioufnefs of ment and 
impiety of conduct has been more 
rapid x he in any other country 
of which hiftory gives us an ac- 
count. Within the fhort com- 
pafs of twenty years, fuch have 
been the declenfions in moral 
virtue, and growing difregard of 
the chriftian religion in its native 
purity and genuine fimplicity, as 
well as alterations in the face, 
the flare, and political interefts 
of it, that the difcerning and 
reflecting have been aftonifhed. 
By means of the American revo- 
lution, a new zra in the annals 
of hiftory is commenced, and a 
very different {cene of things has 
opened with refpeét to the world, 
trom what there is any probabi- 
lity there would, had not our 
INDEPENDENCE, as a people, 
taken place: an Independence 
acquired indeed by the meff ar- 
duous conflicts, and eftablifhed 
Vol. I. No. 4. 


by the united labours and wifdom 
of our fellow citizens, on a bafis 
which, we truft, cannot be over- 
turned, either by the artifices 
and intrigue, or violence and 
rage of felfith factions. From 
the unavoidable tumults of the 
times many evils have arifen. 
Much injuitice hath been com- 
mitted. Iniquities of every kind 
have greatly abounded. Massie 
rality, profanity, and impiety, 
together with vile errors and fcep- 
tical principles, have lamentably 
diffufed themfelves, and become 
ina meafure fafhionable. The 
friend of morality and human 
happinefs will drop the tear of 
grief: For he who is the friend 
ot public happinefs and national 
glory, muft, of artery S be, if 
he underftand himfelf, the friend 
of morality, and of the ftric 
principles of pure chriftianity : 
And his friendfhip to the latter 
will be in proportion to his 
friendfhip to the former. If well 
enlightened, he will view every 
departure from juft and right 
principles, with the painful fen- 
tations of the deepeft regret. For 
juft and right principles lead to 
juft and nght conduct. 

Among the pernicious princi- 
ples which are adopted, and at- 
tempted to be vindicated, both 
in converfation and in publica- 
tions from the prefs, is this, that 
our practice in regard to reii- 
gion is not influenced by our 
opinions, or our hopes of future 
felicity endangered by doctrinal 
errors. The INNocENCE ot cr- 
ror is a fentiment in the mouths 
of many, who would be thought 
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provided he lead an honeft life: 
Our creed in religion has no ef- 
feét upon the great virtues of 


morali 'Y and goodnefs :—Opini- 


to know more and fee farther 
than the reft of the world, and 
who boaft of their ext traordinary 
cand yur and happy liberality of 
fentiment. While they lift them- 
felves up to the public eye as 
men, diftinguithed for their 
ere nefs of mind and noble h- 

berality, they forget not to load 
others. who differ from them, 


with the opprobri Jus epithets ot 


liberal, uncandid,narrow-mind- 
ed, bigoted, and wrong-headed. 

Let us crit tically examine this 
favourite maxim, the Inno- 
ceENcE of Error, or that our 
opinions in religion have no in- 
fluence on our moral conduct. 

A truly candid mind, m the 
inveilivation of moral fubjects, 
wili deliberately weigh, mm an 
even balance, every tenet em- 
braced by thofe who diffent from 
common received opinions. The 
philofopher, in his moral dif- 
quifitions will patiently examine 
what is offered by thofe who dif- 
fer from him. An enemy’s opi- 
nions are entitled to a calin and 
unpre} judiced attention as well 

s a friend’s. 

While we agree with Arch- 
bithop Tillottoa, that a wicked 
life is the work h erely,” we 
cannot prevail upon ouricives fo 
. that errors in doctrine 
are harmieis. None can deny, 
who have much aca vail itance 


2 
believ« 


he Dia en Gea ob 
with cic world, that it is becom- 
img amonzy many, who efteem 
themfelves boch elegant in man- 
ners. and knowiuyrin moral tub- 
ieéts, to hold forth m converfa- 
tion aid to te public, for ends 
eafily feen throuzh, fuch re- 
marks as thet * feis no mat- 
ter how, or what a man believes 


> 


ons and doétrines do not {wa 

and rovern the practice :—Men 
may chink diametrically oppo- 
lite on what are ufually called 
the effential points of the gofpel, 
and fill be equally faithtul and 
diligent ia the important duties 
of aholy life :—The notions or 
fpeculations which we may a- 
dopt, befpeak no finful bias of 
the heart: —No manis to blame 
for the opinions which he may 
take up either from accident or 
refleSion :—No one ts anfwer- 
able to his God for hereties.or 
errors of judgment : :— That a 
merciful judz xe, who knows our 
frailties, the imbecility of the 
human mind, the countlefs num- 
ber of oppofite opinion among 
mankind, and our pronenefs to 
wander into delufion, will not be 
fo {trict as to make inquiry, or 
to call us to an account forer- 
rors in doétrine or belief :—-And 
that all religion confifts in ho- 
nefty, or the practice of moral 
duty.”” 

In Opp fition to thefe notions, 
which flatter the pride, the in- 
dolence, and the corruptions of 
human nature, and which libe- 
rate us from all the trouble and 
pain of a carefal, faithful, and 
diligent fcarch after the TRUTH, 
in things divine, it will be at- 
tempted to prove the neceffary 
influence of opinions upon the 
conduct of mankind, or of our 
faith upon our practi ce. There 
are, then, right and wrong prin- 
ciples, as w ell asright and | wrons u 
conduct—a right way of think- 


ing 




















ing as wellas acting. The dif- 
ference between truth and error 
is as great ds between virtue and 
vice. A man’s opinions on fub- 
jects of a moral and religious na- 
ture, infentibly, even while he 
attends not to it, move and direct 
his affections, his purtuits, his 
general deportment. In the pro- 
grels of my reaionings, the di- 
vine authority of the fcriptures 
will be taken for granted. Ar- 
guments will be taken from them, 
as well as meen reafon, to efta- 
dlifh the point | rer us. In ge- 
neral, all will admit, who admit 
that there is any fuch thing in 
the fyfte 2m as fin, that all fin 
begins i in evil thoughts and mo- 
tions of the mind, in wifhes and 
detires, which are contrary to 
truth, or what is right. Our Sa- 
viour, the teacher come ¢rom 
(sod, declares that out of the 
heart proceed evil thoughts, 
murders, bla/phemies, enVYINGS, 
adulteries, and other henious 
fins. If a man be not anfwer- 
able for his principles or opini- 
ons, how can thoughts be cal- 
led evz/ 2? Nothing is evil but 
what does hurt, or tends to this; 
but what corrupts or defiles the 
man or depraves| his affections, or 
leads to finful actions. ‘Thoughts 
therefore, in order to be evil, 
muft have a corrupting effeét, 
muft lead either directly or more 
remotely to evil conduét.' For, 
fays St. James, when lufi hath 
conceived, it bringeth forth 
fin, and fin, when it is finifhed, 
bringeth forth death. 
Firft. The moft abfurd con- 
fequences will flow from the fup- 
polition, that our principles or 
opinions in religion do not go- 
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vern and direct our practice. If 


truth and error have no influ- 
ence upon practice, then it will 
follow, as an unavoidable con- 
fequence, that they are of equal 
importance ;_ or, to {peak more 
properly, that one hath no pre- 
eminence above the other. And 
if one be of no more importance 
than the other, it certainly would 
be extreme folly to {pend our time 
in converfing about them, or to 
employ our tefearches to diftin- 
guith the one from the other, or 
to inv eftigate truth, or to dete& 
error. It willallo follow, that a 
divine revelation itfelf is alioge- 
ther unneceffary, and the care of 
divine providence in guarding and 
COmEnanNCNS the truth illyem- 
ployed: nay,that all feriptural ex- 
hortations, to hold fafi the truth, 
tocontend carne ft! Ligh bs aith 
once delivered to the faints, 
and all the miniftrations of the 
gofpel, are utterly improper and 
vain. For the fole object of the 
Deity, inrevealing his will to us, 
is to fet before us the TRUTH, 
and to guard us from error; to 
fhew us the right way of wor- 
fhipping and ferving him, and of 
purfuing truth and ‘dusy, and fo 
of glorifying him. But if the 
true doétrines of religion, as ftat- 
ed in the gofpel, have no influ- 
ence on practice, with great 
propriety is the queftion atked, 
how can they be of any worth ? 
If a perfon be as fafe in refpec& 
to his tpiticual intereft, and there 
be as great a probability that he 
vill meet the dmiles of his Ma- 
ker, and at latt arrive at the re- 
gions of eternal bleffednefs, in 
the belief of falfe as of true prin- 
ciples, who would be at any 
pains 
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pains to feek truth, or to fhun 
The ténet therefore, that 
it is immaterial whata aun be- 
heves, provided he lead a good 
hfe. however fathionabie, 1s a 
great abfurdi: v, and involves fuch 
confequences as would make a 
wile man a eae . It carriesa 
crofs falthood i in its very bofoin. 
t feems to admit what cannot be 
taken for granted, that aman may 
have an ESSENTIALLY wrong 
belief, and yer leada really goox 
lite in a moral view. The grand 
queftion is, can a man, witha 
belief in doctrines fundamen- 
tally erroneous, lead fuch 2 life 
as will be acceptable in the eyes 
of a pure andholy Gad? If er- 
ror be harmlefs, certainly truth 
mutt be ufelefs. If we admit the 
Arft part of this propo! ition, we 
mutt admit the laft. We mutt 
lik ewile g bam er, and deny that 
the knowledge £ G xd, of the 
Savir our, of d: uty, and of moral 
fubjects, is of any ule in refpect 
to a good life. All relict 
then, would be ex yualiy y good 
and equaily bad, that is, tozally 
vain. Cohritianity would be no 
berter chan Mahometanifm ox; Pa- 
ganiim. Nay, Deitm would be 
no way fupe ‘rior to the worfhip 
of devils antl dumb idols. 
Let it be gene crally received 
tact orare ulsty, th at the cruths 
ot the chriftian religion, or our 
opinions about the various im- 
portant and fundamental doc- 
iruges O. it, had no kind of in- 
fluence on the heart or the lite, 
cither to fofren the one, or revu- 
a = her the yt dr ee 
late the other, the moft dreadful 
effets wouk ienfue, there would 
be nothing bur the wide reign of 
abfolute “te pticifm. Little do 


error ° 


<i ONS %» 


thofe who plead for the imnc- 
cence of etror contider to what 
length the plea muft carry them. 

Secondly. It is agrecable ta 
common fenfe to admit, that our 
opinions in religion powertully 
impreis the heart, and deeply in- 
fluence the conduct. WwW: hile we 
follow the di. tates ot common 


fenfe, we fullow a faie guide. 
What ts a gener a} ai xd common 
belief ts generally right. ‘The 
public mind, could it be fairly 
collected, is apt to be weil- 


founded. W hoever adopts ar any 
principles in ESSENTIAL thia 
al: ogether ditter rem from the .- 
neta! belict, ouch to fte 2p cau- 
tioully; to look all arou an him 
for dan rer, and critically exa- 
mine the grounds of his belief. 
He fhould be modeft and difh- 
dent; flow to believe; flow to 
— th; flow to act. He isin 
wninent h+zard of bemg in an 
error. It he be alone in his 
opinion, he may be ngh*; but 
tie probability is, thar he is 
wrong. ‘That man has no {mall 
thare < of vanity, who thinks he 
knows more and ices further 
than. al! the world, learned and 
unleimed. ‘the projector, inthe 
he ld of novél fentiments, is ufu- 
aliy confident and undifmayed. 
To fatisfy ourfelves, whether 
opinions or doctrines in religion 
do influence the heart and life, 
we will examine the general be- 
lief, and this we can infallibly 
know from the general conduct. 
Let us fee how mankind have 
really acted, or how the various 
fectaries in religion have con- 
ducted, and how our own ideas 
in the things of relegson move 
our affections and direst our 


. behav iour. 

















behaviour. There are many 
different perfuafions ; each, as in 
reafon and charity we muft ad- 
mit, believe that they have the 
true fyftem of Sess and 
mode of worfhip. But why this 
divertity ? Why do people leave 
one communion and go to ano- 
ther? Why refort to different 
places of worlhip? Why ac- 
tive, zealous, and engaged to 
promote their own order and de- 
nomination? Is it not becaufe re- 
ligious opinions influence their 
hearts and conduct? certainly it 
is. And what is altogether to 
the point to remark here, why 
do the Deitts, and men of no reli- 
gion, perpetually declaim againft 
the fuperftition of the vulgar, 
and reproach, jn terms of great 
afperity, all who embrace the 
truths and do¢trines of the hoi 

{criptures; if thefe had no influ- 
ence at all upon the heart or life; 
it harmlefs and uninfluenced fpe- 
culations; if not of a practical 
nature? Certainly the deiftical 
gentlemen would be guilty of 
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folly in the extreme, to concern 
themfelves about the belief of 
Chriftians, on the fuppofition I 
am now arguing, or to emplo 
the ardour of zeal, as they adtual. 
ly do, to deftroy all the founda- 
tions of revealed religion. 

Asin the werld of nature, a 
tree is known by its fruits, fo in 
religion, do&trines are known 
by their fruits. Corrupt doc- 
trines, or heretical tenets bring 
forth corrupt fruit. All error in 
doétrine is therefore danger- 
ous; and more or lefs danger- 


“ous, as the doétrine is more or 


lefs important. Hence the fcrip- 
ture directs us to fearch for the 
truth; to call no man _ naafter; 
to hold to the truth; to dread 
the danger of believing a lie; 
to abhor all error, herefies and 
evil principles. It fpeaks of 
damnable herefies; of corrupt- 
ing the truth; of changing the 
ofpel; of contending earneftly 
Er the faith once delivered to 
the faints, and of the truth as it 
isin Jefus. C. 





THE VALUE AND IMPORTANCE OF A CHILD. 


ij FMMORTALITY has 

ftamped an amazing va- 
lue onman. No confcious be- 
ing, who is capable of eternal 
happinefs or mifery, can poflibly 
be unimportant or of little 
account. Man, who carries 
about with him a rational, un- 
dying foul, little knows or con- 
fiders of what a treafure he is 
poffeffed. All the beauties, all 
the riches, all the ftupendous 
wonders of material nature are, 
in comparifon with it, lefs than 
nothing, and vanity! If man 


confidered this, would it not be 
more his endeavour to act up to 
thedignity of hisnature? Would 
he not be afhamed of ba/e, mean 
and ignoble ations, which vili- 
fy and debafe his real import- 
ance, and degrade him below 
his rank in the univerfe? _ 

2. The moment in which a 
rational, immortal fpirit ani- 
mates a human fetus, a fpark 
is kindled which thall never be 
extinguifhed. The material fun 
will grow, old, wax dim with 
years, and be probably put out 

as 
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as a lamp that burneth ; the ftars 
fhall fall from their orbits, and 
be covered with darknefs ; but 
this breath of the Almighty, this 
intellectual! fpark once kindled 
up in the moral world, {hall burn 
on with undimiinifhed and ever- 
mereafing luftre, as long as 
God himfelf endures. 

The birth of a child we 
decm to be but a trifling event, 
and look with in difference, per- 
haps with contempt, on the lit- 
tle ‘helplefs ftranger. But if we 
viewed it with the penctrating 
eve of reafon; if we confide red 
it as cme rging x trom eternal nk ght 
into life inn mortal ; as an heir of 
worlds unknown, and a can¢- 
date for an everlafting {tate ; as 
a glimmering { fpar rk of being, juft 
flruck from no thing by the all- 
creating rock, which muft burn 
and flame on to eternity, when 
funs and ftars have returned to 
their native darknefs or non-en- 
- ty; which muft furvive the fu- 

eral of nature, and live through 
te rou inds of endlefs ages ; 
which muft either rife from glory 
to glory, afoending perfection’s 
fcale by endiefs gradations, or 
fink deeper and deeper into the 
hottomlefs abyfs of mifery, and 
to which its immortality mut 
either prove an unfuffcrable 
eurfe, or a bleffing inconceiv- 
able, according to the manner 
m which it hail have acquit- 
ted irfelf in its prefent proba- 
tionary ftate ;—we fhall clearly 
difcern, that the value and im- 
portance of a human infant 
can fearcely be computed. 

4. To illuftrate chis thought, 
fet us briefly confider the evi/ 
or good which inay be either 


done or received by a child, in 
the courfe of its exittence. And, 
(1.) Perhaps this child is an 
embrio-fend. Knowett thou, O 
man, © parent, to what this 
child is born, of what. this 
child is capable? it is now a 
pitiable, lielplets infant; but if 
thou knewelt the cuormous fins 
and dreadiul fuiferings. with 
which its future exiftence is preg- 
nant, and moft of them probably 
through thy own finful example 
and guilty neglect, thou wouldft 
be fo far from rejoicing at its 
birth, that thou wouldft weep 
and lament forthe miferies which 
are coming upon it, and upon 
thyfelf for thy neglect of the du- 
ties which thou oweft it. Per- 
haps thou haft never prayed that 
God might fanctity this child 
while in the womb. Ithas been 
indeed baptifed; but haft thou 
ever offered up onefervent pray- 
er for it fince it has been born? 
Haft thou offered it up to the 
Holy T rinity by faith, and with 
that folemnity which the bap- 
tiimal dedication requires? In- 
ftead of fetting betore ita plous 
and virtuous example, teaching 
it to pray, infpiring it with a 
horror againft ¥ vice, iniuilling in- 
to its tender opening mind, the 
principles of piety and good mo- 
rals, correcting its errors, and 
reftraining its pafflions and ap- 
petites ; haft thou not fet before 
it the very worft example, 
taught it thelanguage of blafphe- 
my and profanity, foftered every 
malignant paffion, and cherith- 
edevery budding vice in its foul? 
And what is the confequence? 
it grows up a moniter of wick- 
ednefs, a devil incarnate. It 
{preads 











{preads the baneful contagion of 
vice as far as its influence can 
reach; becomes the tempter, the 
devil of every company; the 
{poiler and obftructer of all good! 
Flow many of its fellow-immor- 
tals has i drawn into guilt and 
iniiery ? Perhaps it at length be- 
comes infamous for wickednefs, 
and blots the annals cf hiftor 
with a character difgraceful to 
human nature, and with crimes 
before unparalleled, unheard 
of / And O! who can defcribe 
the miferies which await it in a 
ftate of retribution? The Neros, 
the Herods, the tyrants, the 
Jcourges of the earth, were once 
helplefs infants ! 

(2.) Perhaps this child is an 
embrio-angel. ‘Knoweft thou, 
Oman, O parent, to what this 
child is born, of what this child 
is capable? It has been the child 
of thy prayers and vows. ‘Vhou 
haft tolemnly given it up to God 
in baptifm, and he has graciouf- 
ly accepted the furrender. It is 
thy conftant folicitous care to 
recominend it daily to the guid- 
ance and protection of its father 
in heaven; to fet a blamelefs, 
pious, and virtuous example be- 
jore it; to inftil into its tender 
opening mind the principles of pi- 
ety, integrity, and univerfal goed- 
nefs. Indulgent heaven {miles 
on thine endeavours, and renfers 
them fuccefsful by the concur- 
ring aids of omnipotent grace. 


The feed of knowledge and of 


grace fo liberally fown, will pre- 
iently grow up into a plenteous 
harveft of ufefulnefs here and 
glory hereafter. The child, like 
the holy child Jesus, will grow 
up in knowledge, as in ftature, 
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and in fayour both with Gop 
and man. ‘The implanted prin- 
ciple of grace fhall be in him a 
well of water, fpringing up into 
everlafting life. John iv. 14. 
He fhall bring forth much fruit 
to the glory of Go D, and to the 
good of his fellow mortals.— 
Every day will bring -him fome 
good, or make him the inftru- 
ment of fome good to his fellow 
men. Nor {hall his progrefs in 
holinefs and happinefs be termi- 
nated by this mortal life, but pro- 
bably go on through eternal 
ages. Ina word, who can con- 
ceive the good of which fuch a 
child may be made the inftru- 
ment, or the degrees of happi- 
nefs and of glory to which it may 
be advanced? St. Paul, and 
all thofe worthies under the 
Patriarchal, Mofaical, and 
Chriftian difpenfations, who 
wrought fo much good in the 
world, and who now {fhine in 
fuch fuperior orbs of glory, were 
once feeble, defpifed infants ! 
May | {peak it with propriety on 
this occafion, the bleffed Jesus 
was once a child! 

5. Since /uch, therefore, is the 
amazing importance of a child, 
why fhould we wonder, that 
Jesus took up fuch in his arms 
and bleffed them, declaring, that 
of fuch was the kingdom of hea- 








ve~? Why fhould we wonder, - 


that their guardian angels conti- 
nually behold the face of our fa- 
ther in heaven? Why fhould 
we wonder, that fuch a ftrefs is 
laid on their education in theholy 
{criptures, and that our rifen, 
aicending Lord fhould have giv- 
en it fo particularly in charge to 
his apoftle Peter, to be eer 
arly 
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arly attentive to this, as one of 
the higheft proofs of Ins love to 
him: Simon Peter lovef? thou 
me? Feed my lambs. Matth. 
xviii. 10. Markx. 16.. John 
xXx1. 15. 

6. If fuch is the value and 
importance of children, can pa- 
rents, can maffers, can the cler- 
gy ever be fufficiently attentive 
to the unfpeakable important bu- 
finefs of their religious educa- 
tion ? 

4. Parents, more efpecially, 
are obliged to this duty by a 
number of the weightieft mo- 
tives and confiderations. (1.) 
They have been the immediate 
inftruments of bringing their 
children into a tempting, tmf{nar- 
ing world, and have tranfmitted 
to them an hereditary taint of 
corruption, the feed of guilt and 
of mifery. (2.) Providence has 
fo ordered it, that children are 
long continued in a helplefs ftate, 
under the care of their parents, 
that they may have a fufhcient 
time and opportunity to form 
them for ufefulnefs in this life, 
and glory in that which is to 
come, and has implanted a ftrong 
ftorge or natural affection m 
their hearts towards their chil- 
dren, which fhould powerfully 

rompt them to this duty. (3.) 

‘heir own comfort and the good 
of human fociety fhould alfo 
powerfully incline parents to 
cultivate the minds and hearts of 
their children with the greateft 
affiduity. 

8. ‘Three things feem of prime 
importance in the education of 
children, inffrudfion, govern- 
ment, and example. 


(1.) Tnftruction fhould be be- 


nas foon as children are ¢a- 
pable of receiving it, which ig 
— very early in life. 

1¢ plaineft and moft practical 
truths flould firft be inftilled in- 
to the tender minds of children, 
and that in the plaineft and moft 
familiar manner, with fuch a /e- 
rioufnefs and /olemnity as is not 
forbidding and difgufting, but 
which may rather convey p/ea- 
Sure and amufement to the mind. 
And parents ought to improve 
their own underftandings, that 
they may be better qualified pro- 
pesly to inftruét their children ; 
which is no eafy tafk to the 
wifeft. 

(2.) In the article of govern- 
ment, parents fhould attentively 
ftudy the tempers and difpofi- 
tions of their children ; as upon 
fome ingenuous tempers, gentle 
reproofs will have a better effe& 
than ftripes, and with others 
it is abfolutely neceffary to ufe 
Severe repro, and the rod of 
corre@iion. In government, it 
is beft to begin with mildnefs in 
all children, as correction is a 
duty which is managed well with 
great difhculty: When correc- 
tion 1s found neceffary, it fhould 
not be inflicted ra/i/y, without 
duly weighing the nature of the 
crime and its true demerit. The 
greateft feverity in punishing 
thould be for immoralities; in- 
diferctions fhould be paffed over 
with a light corre&tion. A child 
fhould never be punifhed for 
dulne/s or other natural inftr- 
mities. In correéting no 4: 
of revenge or violent paffion 
fhould ever appear; but the child 
who is corrected fhould be made 
fentible, that it is done with re- 

luctance, 


























luctance, and purely for its own 
good; and much care fhould be 
taken, to give it a deep convie- 
tion of the evil of the crime for 
which it is chaftifed. 
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(3.) All the inftruétions and 
corrections of parents will avail 
nothing, but rather make matters 
worte, if their examples are vici- 


ous andimmoral.  [H. Knox. 











Of the Proof of the Moral Perfeétions of God from the 


Scriptures. 


T is an opinion apparently 

prevailing at the prefent my be 
that all the proof which can 
had, that the moral charadéter of 
the Deity is good, is derived 
from the 4oly /eriptures. But 
if there be no other proof, the 
evidence muft certainly be but 
very imperfe&t. For, the poof 
which arifeth from the facred 
oracles, either prefuppo/eth that 
the Being who {peaketh in them 
is faithful and good, and that 
the plan of government there 
defcribed will be conftantly pur- 
fued, and carried into complete 
and everlafting execution; or, 
that the experience which {fix 
thoufand years hath given the 
world of God’s faithfulnefs to his 
word and promife, is a proof 
that he will eternally continue 
to be faithful. In no other way 
than in one of thefe, can proof 
be derived from the holy /crip- 
tures, that the moral character 
of God is good. 

As to the firft of thefe, it is 
readily feen, that the point is 
taken for granted, and therefore 
not proved. It it be not pre- 
fuppofed, that the Being who 
fpeaketh in the holy {criptures is 
faith{jul and good, we cannot 
conhde in the truth of what is 
there faid; or have {fufficient 
ground for belief, that the fcheme 
of government there deferibed 
Vol. IL. No. 4. Ll 


will be purfued; and the 
which it promifeth be finally at- 
tamed. Every rational expec- 
tation of the final accomplith- 
ment of thofe excellent things 
which are foretold in the fcrip- 
tures, muft arife from an appre- 
henfion of the faithfuluehe of 
God, and a confidence therein: 
and, therefore, a confidence in 
the divine fatthfulne/s cannot 
arife merely from the prediétions 
and sesdpiles ot God. 

But if, in aid of the evidence 
of the divine faithfulnefs from 
the holy fcriptures, we take in 
the experience the world hath 
hitherto had of God’s being true 
to his word and promife, the 
proof will ftill be defective. For 
theugh the experience of what is 
pafi, may fuggeft a hope with 
refpect to what is yet future; 
this hope, covaciestile refteth 
on an apprehenfion that God is 
unchangeably good. If the Dei- 
ty be not immutadbly good, no 
paft experience of his goodnefs 
will prove that he will eternadlly 
condud with wifdom and good- 
nefs. Inorder that experience 
may afford a proof of the divine 
truth and faithfulnefs, it muft 
prove the suchangeaien of 
God—which, it is eafy to fee, is, 
in the nature of things, impof- 
fible; becaufe, the longeft ex- 
perience that creatures ever will, 
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or can have, will be infinitely 
tar from exhautting — 
But, this is not the only defect 
in the argunent from experience 
in proof of the goodnets of the 
divine moral character. When 
we contemplate the fcheme of 
government, and things which is 
ikerched out in the holy ferip- 
tures, how infinitely fmall a 
proportion do we fee, that five 
or fix thoufand years bear to the 
whole! And how very imperfect 
muft be the proof, derived only 
from the experience of a few 
thoufand years in tus dark and 
mutable world, of the truth of 
promifes which relate to a world 
thatis entirely new, and in which 
there is never to be any change ! 
And, even though it admit- 
ted that, at this diftance from cre- 
ation, the world hath had fuch 
experience of the divine faithful- 
nefs as to be a /ufficient ground 
for confidence nm God; we fhall 
yet have co lament the infelicity 
of mankind ia the eatly ages, who 
had fo little experience as to af- 
ford a very flender ground of 
contidence ; and particularly, of 
our firft progenitors, who had 
noneatall, wat that which was 
fatal. VW ic be that, trom experi- 
ence alone, the proof that God’s 
moral character is good, is to be 
drawn, our firft parents were, 
while in mnocency, unhappily 
very deftitute of any proof of 
this firft principle of all religion. 
And, if they had mo other way 
to come at the evidence of 
this truth, it will be difficult to 
make it appear that the crime of 
not placing full confidence in 
their Creator, was very great, 
[tf experience were the only 


fource of evidence they had it 
the cafe, how natural is it to 
fuppofe that they would lend, at 
leait, a liftening ear to him, 
whom they, afterwards, found 
by experience to be a liar, when 
he faid, ye fra:. not furely die. 

lt is from neither of the above 
mentioned confiderations, that 
the apofle inferreth the original 
obligation of mankind to g/orify 
God. Confequently, he muft 
have fiuppofed that there are 
other fources of evidence, that 
the Creator of the world is wor- 
thy to be glorified. He faith, 
** the invifible things of him from 
the creation of the world are 
clearly feen, being underftood 
by the things that are made, 
even his eternal power and God- 
head ; fo that they are without ex- 
cufe :” which muft fuppofe that 
creation exhibits fuch a proof 
of the perfection of its author, 
as renders men inexcufable in 
not glorifying kim as God. 
This muft imply, that the Being 
who createth is, of courfe, to be 
glorified as God; and is confe- 
quently worthy of this glory; 
and, therefore, neceffarily pof- 
feffed of a moral character which 
merits it. 

On thefe data only is the a- 
poftle’s inference juft, that they, 
of whom he was {peaking, were 
without excufe. Onthis ground, 
and on this alone, have we full 
and certain evidence, that what- 
ever God faith, is true—that 
when God /peaketh, every crea- 
ture may reft affured, that what 
is faid, rs truth. We, therefore, 
need no further evidence, that 
every thing prediéted in the holy 
fcriptures will intallibly come to 
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pafs, than that thefe /criptures 
are indeed the word of God. 

But, the queftion now returns, 
How doth it appear that the Cre- 
ator of the world muft weceffa- 
rily be potfeffed of a good moral 
charaéier, and that God cannot 
lie ? 

In anfwer to this, we obferve 
that it will, probably, be admit- 
ted, that the Creator of all things 
is unlimitted in his being and 
natural perfection. ‘This, the 
apoftle plainly fuppofeth ; for, 
he confiders creation as a proof 
of the eternal power and god- 
head of its author. God's eter- 
nal power nett bea power which 
is independent and underived ; 
a power which he pofleffeth im, 
and of hime’ Creation isa 
proof that power hath ne 
limits. We conceive of nothing 
that is impoffible to that Being 
whocancreate; nothing exceed- 
ing the limits of that power which 
1s exhibited in the vilible creation. 
ln God, then, is al/ the power 
which is, and which poffibly can 
exif? in the univerfe. ‘This isall 
that we mean by infinite power. 
This is a power which we can- 
not conceive it pofhble fhould be 
increafed or enlarged. 

There is equal evidence in 
creation, of the omni/cience of 
God. That intelligent Being, 
who is the author of a// other, 
and on whom a// other Beings 
depend, cannot but be omni- 
fcient—cannot but know all 
things that are, or ever were, or 
will be. The dependence which 
every thing hath on his will, 
excludes the poffibility of his 

ing ignorant of any thing: 
and, therefore, excludes the pof- 
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fibility of an increa/e or an en- 
largement of his knowledge. 
The Deity, therefore, is omn:- 
/cient. We cannot conceive it 


poflible, that there fhould be 


higher meafures of knowledge 
than he poffeffeth. Hence it ap- 
pears, that the deing, the natural 
perfeion of the Creator of the 
world, is abfolutely without any 
limits, or bounds. We have, in 
creation, every evidence that we 
can have of infinity of the 
being of God. We can neither 
conceive it poffible that the Dei- 
ty thould be greater than creation 
proves him to be; nor form 
higher conceptions, nor imagine 
ftronger evidence than that whi 

is exhibited to us, of the safinity 
of his being. 

That this great and infinite 
God hath a proportionable fenfe 
and fufceptibility of pleafure and 
happinefs, refults from the very 
nature of things; and is proy- 
ed by the exercife of that wid/ 
which put forth almighty power 
in creating. That Aappine/s 
is agreeable to eve being 
who is fuicepttble of it, and— 
mifery the reverfe, is a propo- 
fition too felf-evident to need 
proof: confequently, the ideas of 
happinefs, (other things being 
equal) muft be more grateful 
acceptable than tho/e of mifery. 
Ie is no lefS evident, that. the 
Deity bath good wil! to himfelf; 
this being neceffarily implied and 
involved in a love of happinefs. 
This love of happinefs m God, 
and this good-will to himielfymuil 
be of an extent and firength 
proportioned to his capacity for 
happinefs; otherwife we mutt 
fuppote himto be at leaft in a de- 
grec, 
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gree, indi#ferent to pleafure and 
pain, which is an abfurdity. If 
the propentity to happinets, and 
detires after it, in any fenfitive 
perceptive being, be not of an 
extent and ftrength equal to the 

capacity he poffeifech of plea- 
fure and pain, his mind mutt, of 
ceurfe, be fo far indifferent to 
fenfations of happinefs and mife- 
ry, which is, in itfelf, impoffible. 

If the dermg of the Deity be 
unlimitted and infinite, his capa- 
city for happinefs muft alfo be 
unlimitted and infinite. And, if 
there be, in the divine mind, an 
unlimitted capacity for happinefs, 
his love of happinefs mutt, of 
courfe, be unlimitted. This 
rauft neceflarily imply an unli- 
mitted and boundlefs regard to 
his own being and good: ” which 
is the fame as to fay that the af- 
fection of the divine mind to de- 
ing, and to the happine/s and 
good of being, is unlimitted and 
infinite. 

We tind then, in creation, 
evidence of the. exiftence of an 
infinite Being, poffeiing an in- 
finitely ftronz propentt to the 
good and happinefs of himfelf: 
that is, to the whole of the be- 
ing which doth, in fad, exift. 

[t is now to be inquired, whe- 
ther it be fuppofable, that this 
infinite propentity in the divine 
mind, to the good and happinefs 
of the being which he poffeffech, 
{hould be otherwife than righte- 
ous and virtuous. In order to 
judge with propriety on this fub- 
ject, we are to obferve the fol- 
lowing things, viz. 

1. It is elfential to vicioufnefs 
of affection, that he who exer- 
cifeth it, regard his own felicity 
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and good, in a proportion ex- 
ceeding the quantity of his ex- 
iftence, and his natural capacity 
for happinefs. 

Where the regard which any 
intelligent being hath to himfelf, 
and to his own honour, intereft, 
and good, doth not exceed the 
meafure and quantity of his ex- 
iftence, and his natural capacity 
for enjoyment, there is nothing 
unbeautiful or unbecoming ; be- 
caufe this regard to his own 
good will never lead him, either 
to encroach upon the rights of 
others, or in any refpect to in- 
jure others. 

2. Therecannot be viciouf- 
nefs of affection where the fub- 
ject feels no intereft feparate 
from that of others, or from the 
intereft of being in general. He 
who feels no intereft feparate 
from the intereft of others, doth, 
of courfe, feel an intereft in uni- 
on with that of others: and, for 
the fame reafon, that he will re- 

gard his own good, he will re- 
gard alfo the good of others. 

The fuppofition of a poffibili- 
ty of vicious affection in the di- 
vine mind, therefore, neceffarily 
implies that the Deity regardeth 
his own felicity and good, in a 
proportion exceeding the quan- 
tity of his exiftence, and his na- 
tural capacity for happinefs ; 
and that he izels an intereft of 
his own which is private, /epa- 
rate, and artial; and is there- 
by divided, in affection, from 


the univerfe of moral being com- 
prenentively confidered. 

It the Deity do not regard his 
own felicity and good, in a pro- 
portion exceeding the quantity 
of his exiftence, and his capa- 

city 
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city for happinefs ; and if he feel 
no intereft of his own, which is 
private, feparate, and partial, 
dividing him, in affeCuon, from 
the univerfe of moral being com- 
prehenfively confidered, it is not 
tuppofable, that his moral cha- 
racter fhould be otherwife than 
good. 

That there cannot be any 
thing unfuitable m the propenfi- 
ty which the Deity hath to his 
own happineis, and the regard 
which he neceflarily feels for his 
ewn honour, intereft, and good, 
is evident trom the following con- 
fiderations, viz. 

1. It cannot, inthe nature of 
things, be, that the Deity thould 
have a regard for his own felici- 
ty and good, exceeding the real 
quantity of his exiftence, and his 
capacity for happimefs. Every 
apprehenfion of a poffibility of 
exce/s of affection in the divine 
mind, muft, of neceflity, be 
erounded upon the fuppotition, 
that there are /imits to the di- 
vine exiftence, and to his capa- 
city for happinefs. If there are 
limits to the divine exiftence, it 
is /uppofable that the good-will 
which the Deity feels toward 
himfelf, and his propentity to the 
happinefs of his own being, may 
exceed due bounds. But if, on 
the other hand, the being, the 
exiftence of the Deity, and his 
capacity for happinefs be fuch, 
that a love of good-will to him 
cannot exceed due bounds, it is 
unfuppofable in the nature of 
things, that God’s love to him- 
felf thould be out of due and 
proper proportion, and there- 
tore unfuppofable that it fhould 
be victous. 


2. It cannot be, thatthe Dei- 
ty fhould feel an intereft fepa- 
rate trom that of univerfal be- 
ing, or being in general. A 
feparate intereft from that of be- 
ing in general, or of univerfal 
being, neceffarily implies limita- 
tion of the being who feels, and 
who hath fuch an intereft. For, 
if the being, the exiftence of the 
fubdjeét of the affection, be with- 
out any limitation whatever, it 
is impoflible that he thould feel 
an intereft diftiné&t and feparate 
from that of unlimitted exiftence 
—univerfal being. 

The fuppofition of a poffibili- 
ty, that the Deity fhould feel an 
intere(t feparate from that of uni- 
verfal being, muft be grounded 
oa an apprehenfion, that his 
own infinite being doth not fo 
comprehend that of his creatures 
when brought into exiftence, 
but that creature-exiflence ne- 
cetfarily implies fome limits to 
the being and exiftence of the 
Creator. It implieth, there- 
fore, that the exiftence of crea- 
tures fo effentially conftitutes a 

part of the exiftence there is in 
the univerfe, that the exiftence 
of the Deity is, of neceffity, ‘due 
the other part: and, therefore, 
that the Deity may Aave an in- 
tereft which is diftinét, feparate, 
and partial. There is no other | 
pofhble way in which we can 
conceive the Deity to have a 
partial and feparate intereft. He 
only, whofe being and exiftence 
are limitted and partial, can pofi- 
bly feel a limitted and partial in- 
tereft. The contrary fuppofition 
would imply that he might have, 
and feel, an intereft which fepa- 
rated and divided him from Ais 
enn 
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ewn interefi, and made him op- 
pofed to it. “his would be the 
{ame as to fuppofe his affections 
to ftand in oppofition to his hap- 
pinefs, and be oppofed to his en- 
joyments. 

Agreeably therefore to what 
bath been before obferved, the 
{fuppotition of a pofhbility of 
partial affeétion m the Deity, 
mut neceffarily imply limitatjoa 
of his exiltence—snfinite /elf- 
ifane/s being a contradiction in 
terms. But ao limits can be 
conceived to be to the exiftence 
ot that Being, whote power, 
knowledge, comprehention, and 
capacity tor happinels, are ab/o- 
lutely unlimitted. We may, 
therefore, as confiftently con- 
ceive the power of God to be li- 
mitted, and his knowledge, com- 
prehenfion, and capacity for 
happine/s, to be deteCtive and 
imperfect, as, that he thould 
feel an intereft which ts partial, 
and feparate from that of uni- 
werfal being. 

The finfulnefs of creatures 
confifteth in the exercifes of fu- 
preme love and regard to them- 
felves, and to their own honour 
and intereft. Such a regard is 
criminal, becaufe it is out of 
due proportion to the quantity 
and weight of their exiftence; 
and occations, or conftitufes an 
oppotition of affection to the 
rights and good of others. But 
the infinite regard the Deity hath 
to the good of Ais own being, 
and to his own honour and in- 
tereft,is as neceflarily fuitableand 
virtuous, as aregard, in the crea- 
ture, to his own good, whichis 
ma jult proportion to the weight 
and quantity of the exiftence he 


poffeffeth, is fuitable and vir 
tuous. Itis not poffible for the 
Deity to be vicious, unlefs he 
feel a regard for his own being, 
and for the happinefs of that ex- 
iftence which he poffeffeth, which 
fhall exceed proportion to his 
being, andto his capacity for 
enjoyment. And, as the being, 
the comprehenfion and capacity 
of the Deity, aye unlimitted and 
infinite, fuch a regard muft be 
more than unlimitted—more 
than infinite. 

If that good-will which it is 
abfolutely neceffary in the na- 
ture of things, that the Creator 
of the Univerfe fhould feel #0 
his own being, do not exceed 
the weight, and in that view the 
worth of the being he pofleifeth, 
and his capacity tor enjoyment, 
no moral defeét or blemith can 
poflibly be found in it. And, 
for the fame reafon that a max 
who exercifeth a proper and 
proportionate re¥ard to him- 
felf will alio love his neighbour, 
the Creator, exercifing a regard 
to the good and happinefs of Ais 
own being, not exceeding the 
unlimittednefs and intinity of it, 
wili feek the happinefs, and beft 
good on the whole, of thofe mo- 
ral intelligent creatures, whom 
he bringeth into exiftence, and 
who live, and move, and have 
their being in him. Becaufe par- 
tiality of intereft and views, in 
any intelligent agent, muft ne- 
ceffarily imply, in that agent, 
partial and limitted exiftence, 
comprehenfion, and capacity. 

‘he only objeStion againtt the 
concluflivenefs of the foregoing 
reafoning is, that * the bein 
of the Deity is not ftrictly inf 


nite 

















nite—not fo unlimitted but that 
there is, in fact, more exiflence 
in the univerfe than his. Crea- 
tures, it is faid, and that jeftly, 
are not God. They potlels a 
portion of rea/ exifience. There 
muft, of neceffity, therefore, be, 
in creation, a real increafe of 
exiftence: and, confequently it 
is in the nature of things con- 
ceivable that the Deity fhould 
exetcife partial affection. 

Let us attend to the hypothe- 
fis, that created exiffence is 
fuch an increafe of bezng in the 
univerfe, as neceifarily implies 
the divine exijlence to be but 
limitted and partial; and, there- 
fore leaves room for partiality of 
affefion in God. For, in this 
lies the whole ftrength of the 
objection. 

On this Aypathe/is, it is ma- 
nifeft, creation may proceed and 
go on, until the fum and quan- 
tity of created exiftence equal, 
nay, even exceed, the fum and 
quantity ef the divine exiftence 
itfelf :—A fuppofition as abfurd 
asto fuppofe that ¢/me may make 
an increafe of eternity, and, by 
and by, exceed it. On this 
principle the further the work 
of creation proceedeth, the /e/s 
proportion of benevolent regard 
is due from the creature to the 
Creator. And, if it be poffible, 
in the nature of things, that the 
Deity fhould go on in bringing 
intelligent being into exiftence, 
until the fum and quantity of it 
exceed the weight and guantum 
of his own exiftence, he may, 
by a parity of reafon and of 
power, bring one created being 
into exiftence, who fhall be 
greater than himfelf—and if ene, 
why not thoufands ? 
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We cannot conceive that the 
power which creates one intellix 
gent being can, by exertion, be 
exhaufted: and, if the creation 
of one be, in fuch a fenfe, an in- 
creafe of being in the univerfe, 
as implieth any limitation of the 
divine exiftence, this creative 
power may, unqueftionably, be 
exerted until the exiftence of the 
Deity be but a /maller pro- 
portion of the being which ts 
adtually in exiftence: and if the 
Deity may create fuch multitudes 
of intelligent creatures as that 
the aggregate of their exifience 
fhall exceed his own, he may, 
by the fame almighty power, 
create this fame fum and aggre- 
grate of exiftence in one Traple 
intelligent being: and there- 
fore make a ereature to whom 
he would owe Jubjeétion. 

Further; the fuppofition that, 
in creating, God, in fuch a fenfe 
increafeth the fum of moral ex- 
iftence in the univerfe, as that 
creation, as a part, bears a‘eer- 
tain proportion to the Creator 
as the other part, will imply, 
that the Deity hath power, 
alfo, to add to and increafe 
his own exiftence. For, if God 
hath power to increafe, in the 
above-mentioned fenfe, the fum 
and quantity of exiftence in the 
univerfe, he muft, certainly, 
have an equal power to increafe 
it in bine as in any other 
way. o good reafon can be 
given, why he may not make an 
increafe of his own being, with 
the fame eafe with which he can 
caufe a real increafe of being 


and exiftence in general in the 


fyftem of being: and this would 
be the fame as for omnipotence 
to 
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to make itfelf more powerful,and 
omnifcience itlelf more know: ng. 
[f thefe inferences are juft, 
cannot, inthe nature of Shing, 
be, that that eternal mind which 
comprehendeth in itfelf, and in 
one prefent view, all being and 
exifience, {hould be unbenevo- 
a toward any being or fl 
ce. Confiftency with itfelt, i 
fuch a Mind, will neceflarily im- 
ply good-wiil to univer/almoral 
exifience. Therefore, the fup- 
potition, that the felf-exiftent 


Being, the Creator of all things— 
the eing whofe exiftence is 

vnalin sitted and infinite, fhould be 
otherwife than holy and benevo- 
lent, is manifeftly abfurd. Con- 
fequently, however the Aaly 


feriptures may illuftrate, and 


render more ftrikingly clear to 
the views of men, the beauty 
and glory ot the moral charac . 
ter of God, we are not or igin- 
ally inde sbted to thefe facred ora- 
cles for a proof, that the being, 
who made the world, is Goop 





The fo l/s WIM he tte 


vas written to an intimate friend a few 


days after the deat o and wurtal of an only fon, ava a firfl 
born, who died fuc ddenly, and at a difiance from hts parents, 
aged about four years and a half, having b becn much remarked 
for hi s fo oher and decent behaviour, and confequently was very 





dear to his Friends. If the letter fhould be th hought worthy 
a place in the Theo ologic al Magazine, liberty is given to in- 


fert it. 


Dear Mr. - 





HE dealings of God are all 


good, wile, juft, and faith- 


fui; they flow from a fource of 


pure unmixed benevolence ; they 
afford the moft exquilite fatisfac- 
tion, and yield the moit refined 
pleafure ; :a i pleafure which all the 
joys, riches and houours of the 
earth can never equal—a fanf- 
faction which thole who do not 
tafte donot know. I am now 
prepared to anfwer your quel- 
tion,* from days of folid experi- 
ence ; that I never had halt the 
fatisfaQiion in the reception of 
my little fon trom the hand of 
God, as in relloring him to the 
bounteous giver. | hardiy knew 
what fw eetncts was before, and 


was almofta ftranger to pleafure ; 
but now my foul hath been fi! led, 
from day to day, with ravifhing 
delight, fed on heavenly manna, 
and “drank large drauvhts of the 
milk and honey of the Canaan 
above. God hath amply paid 
inc for my fon; abundantly over- 
paid me. My foa, to have lived 
to the age of Methufelah, and 
to have conduéted in the moft 
exemplary manner, could not 
have afforded me fuch pleafure 
as God has by wrapping up my 
will in huis will : 1¢ 1s iweeter than 
honey, and the honey-comb: 
words are not halt equal to the 
feel ing 38, nor ¢ ouid | teil you one 
sili, unlefs y' du had e; spel. enced 
me 


“oo —— o- 1 

* The question was, Can vou return the child to God with as muca 

pleasure as you received him? ‘I 
mine his own exercises. 


i 


“he parent desired a lew days to cxae 














thelike yourfelf. Dear Sir, what 
it is to have a God! a God ma- 
nifefting himfelf in the midft of 
the greateft trials! a God pour- 
ing out himfelf into the foul! 
It is worth worlds! thoufands of 
worlds could not give fuch fweet 
feelings! comparifons fail! ex- 
prefhions faint! If it were poffi- 
ble, it would be worth while to 
part with an only fon, and a firft 
born, every week, to have fuch 
folid enjoyment and pure plea- 
fure. ‘Truly | can fay with Da- 
vid, It is good for me that | have 
been affiicted. ‘Thy rod and thy 
ftaff, they comfort me. I ihould 
not have returned home with 
fuch real pleafure to have feen 
my fon put in poffefon of the 
largeft eftate in this world, as I 
did to leave him m your burying- 
ground. I would not with to 
take him up again, if that with 
would raife him to life and aéti- 
vity, unlefs I knew it was per- 
fectly agreeable with his pleaiure 
who firft lent him to me. The 
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little boy was exceedingly agree- 
able to me while living ; yet, had 
he been a thoufand umes more 
agreeable, it would have been 
fo much more pleafing and de- 
lightful to me to have returned 
him to fuch an infinitely holy be- 
ing. As to the little boy, the 
Lord hath done that which is 
perfeétly right and juft ; as to his 
future eftate, | have no right to 
concern myfelf about it now:’ 
he is juft where the holieft being 
in the univerfe has placed him. 
My pleafure and fatisfaction is 
not built on an idea of his hap- 
pinefs, but upon the infinite right 
and perfect rectitude of God. I 
abhor the idea of having my com- 
fort built upon the fuppofition of 
my child’s everlafting happinefs. 
ft has raifed a deteftation in my 
mind only to hear people men- 
tion it, as if God was not fufh- 
cient to make me comfortable 
without my child was in heaven. 


Poor, fordid felfithnefs ! 





THEOLOGICAL SKETCHES.—No. IL. 


Thoughis on the Divine Fore-knowledge. 


H A T  fore-knowledge 

which the great God has 
of any particular event, is dif- 
ferently confidered by different 
people. Some believe it to pre- 
fuppofe the fore-knowledge of 
fuch a train of events as, aceord- 
ing to the wife znd holy confti- 
tution of God, infures the event 
in queftion. ‘hey fay, that the 
{Lord of Nature has eftablifhed 
an uniform, and indiffoluble con- 
nection between caufes and ef- 
feéts, both in the natural and 
moral world; and that the cer- 


Vol. I. No. de Mim 


tain knowledge God has of his 
own fufficiency to maintain the 
fuppofed connetion, and his 
unchangeable determination to 
maintain it, are the proper 
grounds of his fore-knowledge of 
any particular event which arifes 
{ublequently to others, in any 
train of antecedents and confe- 
quents. ‘This idea of the divine 
fore-knowledge, being big with 
all the confequences ot fatalifm, 
which are deducible from the 
fuppofed abfolute decree of the 
omnipotent Jehovah, has been 

uniformly 
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uniformly rejected by thofe who 
deny the dodtrine of the divine 
decrees ; and they deny both the 
one and the other, becaufe of 
their fuppoted inconftifteney with 
the free agency of man. They 
fay, that both a divine dec ree, 
and fuch a fore- -knowledge as is 
above-defcribed, render the ac- 
tion decreed or fore-known, m- 
evitable or neceflary, and im- 
poi ible to be avoided, and there- 
tore neither a free nor a moral 
action. 

Some of thofe, however, who 
deny the doétrine of divine pre- 
fcience, as above reprefented, 
ftill profefs to believe, that God 
poffeffes an infallible fore-know- 
lede eof all events. ‘Their refpec&t 
for the divine charaéter con- 
{trains themtoackiy »wledg re this ; 
though, at the fame time, their 
ideas of human power and hu- 
man liberty con{train them to 
give this prefcience a different 
explanation. T hey grant that, 
as the thing fore-known, actual- 

*, fo depends on fome previous 
events as that without them it 
cannot take place; fo the fore- 
knowledge of it pi refuppofes the 
tore- knowledge ot thofe events. 
But, they fay, that although the 
event fore-kKnown cannot take 


place except in confequence of 


the taking place of the previous 
ones; yet the event fore-known 


is nota ne eflaryc onfequence of 


them, and that therefore it is not 
fore-known as being neceffarily 
connected with them. It, in- 
deed, cannot be but in 5 
quence of them; y t they may 
be without it, and without pro- 
ducing it. My action cannot 
be unilefs | am, and there be an 


obje& about which I may act; 
but ftill, I may be, and an objet 
may be prefented to me, and yet 
I may not act. 

Thofe who adopt it, believe 
tliat this notion of prefcience is 
more honourable to God than 
the former; which, as they fay, 
fuppofes the divine prefcience of 
one event not only to be depend- 
ent upon, but the refult and ne- 
ceflary confequence of the fore- 
knowledge of another event: 
whereas this, although it fuppo- 
fes the knowledge of this event 
to be dependent upon the know- 
ledge of another, yet it arifes 
not from that other knowledge, 
but is an effential characteriftic 
of the Moft High. It fprings 
trom himfelf, and not from any 
thing extraneous to him. 

Others carry this idea {till fur- 
ther, and believe that the divine 
knowledge of no one thing is de- 
pendent upon his knowledge of 
another; but that each calles. 
dual inftance of knowledge is 
independent of all others, and 
intuitive. 

Others again, while they af. 
eribe all poffible knowledge to 
God, deny that he can be proper- 
ly faid to fore-know any thing. 

The ey fay that God knows all 
things as prefent, none as future 
or patt, To them, this mode of 
conceiving feems the moft re- 
fpectful to the Deity, becaufe it 
excludes all forts of dependence 
on any thing created ; and clear- 
ly diftinguifhes the divine know- 
ledge from every thing predica- 
ble of a agence Thefe three 
S 


laft cla efteem it peculiar to 


God to fore-know things that are 
contingent; and believe that he is 
peculiarly 














peculiarly honoured by having it 
~ afcribed to him. 

There is, after all, asa refidu- 
um, a final] clafs of thofe who 
call themfelves philofophers, who 
fay, it is impofiible for God to 
foreknow the free acts of moral 
agents. With thefe, however, 
1 have, at prefent, no concern. 
But toall thofe who have framed 
their idea of the divine prefcience, 
fo as to agree with their previous 
notion of moral agency and mo- 
ral liberty, I beg leave to fubmit 
a thought or two, for their phi- 
lofophic exainination, and hope 
they will correct me if what I ad- 
vance fhall be found erroneous. 

1. It appears 50 me, that they 
avoid none of the difficulties at- 
tendant on the detrine of di- 
vine decrees, by any modifica- 
tion of the doétrine of prefci- 
ence. All the fuppofed danger- 
ous confequences deducible from 
the doétrine of the divine decrees, 
are f{ummarily comprehended in 
one, namely, that it is impof- 
fible for any man to act other- 
wife than he aéts. Now, this 
appears to follow as fully, fairly, 
and clearly, from their dodirine 
of prefcience, however modified ; 
if it only grant that God, from 
eternity, certainly knows the 
event, as from the doétrine of the 
decrees of God, as it is main- 
tained by the moft rigid predefti- 
narian. The do¢trine of prefci- 
ence has been modified- and re- 
modified for the fake of accom- 


modating it to fome fuppofed mo- 


ral power and free agency of 
man, in fuch a manner, that 
with the power he actually pof- 
fefles, he may not do the thing 
which it is fore-known he will 
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do, or do the thing which it is 
fore-known he will not do: but, 
after all the different modifi- 


cations it has been made to 
undergo, no advances however 
feem to have been made to- 
ward reconciling it to the darling 
fentiment of thofe who have, mm 
this way, attempted an accem- 
modation: for fill to fore-know 
that a fact will be, prefuppofes 
it to be true that w w7// ba; and 
if, in the event, it fhould not be, 
that fact would prove, indifpu- 
tably, that it never was true that 
it would be, and of confequence 
proves that it was rey umn- 
pofhible that it fhould be known 
to be true that it would be. It is 
true, that an opinion, or belief, 
that what is in fact true, is falte, 
may exift; but the know/edge of 
a fact fuppofes the fat juft as ic 
is known. Belief and opinion 
may be erroneous, but know- 
ledge can never err: it is but a 
perception of truth ; and itis pre- 
fumed that none of thofe who 
affert the prefcience of God, re- 
gard it as a mere opinion which 
may, or may not be founded in 
truth, They ought to be pre- 
fumed to mean, that the know- 
ledge which God has of the fu- 
ture aéts of free agents, ts infal- 
lible ; and confequently that the 
propotition which affirms, that 
fuch an action will intallibly take 
place,is infallibly true, or in othe: 
words, that it, being true, can- 
not poffibly be rendered falfe.—- 
To render it fale, therefore} is 
not an object of power. Om- 
nipotence itfelf cannot produce 
an impofhible effe€t, much lefs 
can it be fuppofed thaf a finite 
creature is endowed witha power 
fufhicient 
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fuicient for fuch an effe&t. But 
if [have a power to do a thing, 
which it was previoufly true 
that I thould not do, I have 
power to render falfe that which 
ws previoully moft infallidl 
true. Let ic be further confider- 
ed, that as it was never true both 
that! thould and fhould nor do 
the fame action; fo the propofi- 
tion which atfects one of them 
mult be falfe ; but to render that 
true which is falfe, is no more 
an object of power, than to 
change truth into falfehood. It 
is therefore equ ally impoffiisle for 
me to do the action which it was 
previoufly fore-known that I 
jhould notdo, as to omit doing 
what it was previoully known 
I fhould do. 

I with pe -ople would confider 

vhether they do not impofe up- 
on themfely es by fome unmean- 
ing ufe of the ‘word power. I 
fay, | have power to continue 
fitting where [ am, or to rife 
froke | my feat and walk: but all 
1 can confiftently mean by this 
affertion is, that | fee no incon- 
fiftency in fuppoting either. Ido 
not mean that there is no mcon- 
fiftenc yv in fuppoling rboth. Every 
body fees at once, that I have 
not power for both at once. 
The reafon why I fee no incon- 
fiftency in fuppoting either, is, 
that I do not know which is 
true, either that | fhall continue 
fitting, or rife from my jeat. 
Did I infallibly know thar | 
fhould continue fitting, | thould 
find it impoffible to believe it 

offible that i {hould not. lf i 
eat power to do either, then 
either is poffible: yet if one be 
falfe, it is not poflil ible for it to 


bécome true; and if it be known 
to be falfe, itis falfe ; and, there- 
fore, it is as impoffible for the 
thing which is known to be falfe 
to become true, as for that to 
become true which is falfe. 

For either of two to be 
really poffible, is the fame as 
for them both to be poffible : one 
of two may be pofhible even 


“where the other is impothble; 


but if either be pofhble, both 
muft be fo. In order then to 
fuppofe one to be »pollible, the 
other mult be given up as im- 
poffible, and therefore not an ob- 
ject of power. 

lt may be thought a fufficient 
anfwer to what is here advanced, 
that the decree of God is deni- 
ed, merely becaufe it would con- 
troul the ran, by fome politive 
influence on his will; whereas 
the mere fore-knowledge of the 
manner in which he will a&, 
can have no influence upon his 
conduct. That kind of necef- 
lity, therefore, which arifes from 
a decree, is totally different from 
that which takes place in cafe of 
mere fore-knowledge. ‘The firft 
only is oppofed, the laft is ad- 
mitted, as being not at all in- 
contiltent with the free agency 
of man. But I wiih hie who 
makes this fappofidon to con- 
lider, that neither of them have 
any influence upon the mind asa 
motive, and that neither of them 
compel the man. All that either 
can do, is to ftand as a proof 
that the action will in fact take 
piace, and chat the fore-know- 
ledze ofit is as full an evidence of 
this as any decree of Godcan be. 

It may be thx mught that what 
is here advanced is inconfitte 


set 
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with that power which God cer- 
tainly has, of chufing which of 
two effects to chufe, and pro- 
duce. It was always, it may be 
faid true, that he would produce 
one of themand not the other, 
even antecedent, in confidera- 
tion to hiselection. It is there- 
fore abfurd to believe it was pof- 
fib!e for him todo either, becaule, 
according to this opinion, in or- 
der to omit the one, which he, 
in faét, chofe to perform, and 
to perform the one which he, in 
fact, chofe not to pertorm, he 
muft have the power of render- 
ing a certain truth a fallehood; 
and an abfolute falfehood a truth. 

But is it not enough to fay, 
in reply to this, that as the cer- 
tainty of the event chofen refted 
entirely upon the certainty of the 
divine choice, fo the divine choice 
is prefuppofed; and that after 
this choice exifts, it is impofiible 
that it fhould be otherwife. If 
this be not fatisfactory, it may 
be added, that the general difpo- 
fition of the Deity is as neceffa- 
ry as his being, and that there is 
an utter impoffibility that he 
fhould do any thing in oppofi- 
tion to that general difpoiition, 
from which alone all his parti- 
cular actions flow. Whatever 
(sod does, he does it becaufe it is 
pleating to him to do it; but it 
cannot be pleating to him to do 
the contrary to that which is 
pleating, for this muit be dif- 
pleating. For the fame reafon 
he cannot omit to do what is 
pleafing. Ii this be trune—if all 


his actions flow trom his general 
di{pofition, or, in other words, 
are done to pleafe himfelf, and 
if he be neceffarily fuch,*as to 
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be pleafed with one action or 
event, and not with its contrary, 
nor with the omiffion of it; then 
his volitions are neceffarily de- 
termined by his general difpofi- 
tion, which is as neceflary as 
his being. If God has power 
to will what pleafes him, and to 
effe&t what he wills, does he not 
poffefs all that we intend by om- 
nipotence? He has never inti- 
mated that his power is fuch as 
to render contradiCtions poffible. 
It is enough that he can fo will, 
and produce fuch effects as in- 
volve no contradiction. 

But, it may be afked, doth 
not the certainty of any future 
volition of man, as truly de- 
pend on the certainty of fome 
antecedent determining volition, 
as the volitions of God depend 
upon his general difpofition? 
and if fo, will not the fame an- 
{wer ftill leave room for fuch 
human power as is contended 
for to exift in its utmoft perfec- 
tion? In this cafe it is fomething 
in the man, fome exertion of 
his power which. produces the 
certainty of his future volition ; 
and not the certainty which pro- 
duces the volition. 

To this it may be anfwered, 
that the queftion is concerning 
the firft tree volition, which is 
either the firft volition in the 
train, or it isnot. If it be the 
firft, then it could not be deter- 
mined by any foregoing one; 
and if it be not the firft volition 
in the train, and yet the firft 
free one in the fame train, then 
the firft, which determined this 
firft free one, was not itfelf free, 
and, of courfe, the man himfelf 
was not free in determining his 
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frit free voliuon. This fame 
reafoning will be a fufficient an- 
{wer, if it fhall be faid that the 
firtt free volition arifes from, 
and i is determined by an original 

nd general difpotition of the 
fopl. tn either cafe, that by 
which the volition is determined 
is not free, and therefore the 
man is not free im determining: 


and in either cafe, the doGrine of 


necefhtw 1s admitted, and that 
liberty only which is confiftent 
Wi ITN nec -effity. 

Every truth is either felf-e- 
vident, or the refult of fome 
ather truths; and thofe truths 
which refult from others, are 
ulumately reducible to fuch as 
are felf-evident ; and | according- 
ly all knowledge j is either imtui- 
uve, or deduced from other 
knowledge. Now, of which 
defcription is the divine fore- 
knowledge of my volition? I[f it 
be deduced from fuch knowledge 
2s is intuitive, the truth known 
is necefarily connected with 
fome felt-evident truths, and the 
know led ve of this truth is necef- 
iarily dependent upon the know- 
tedge of that truth from which it 
ts adeduction; butcertain know; 
ledge of the truth of fuch de- 
duclion, is as free from all pof- 
“bility of error, as is the moft 
celtain intuition. Phe interence 
from this is, that the knowledge 
which God has of my volition 
really terminates in intuition, it 
being of the fame degree of cer- 
tainty, We will then fuppofe it 
to be intuition. “Vitis fuppofition 
feems to anfwer the idea of thefe 
who deny the doétrine of divine 
decrees, and yetacknowled; ge the 
divine pref ience of all events. 


They feem to think that God fees 
our volitions intuitively —that his 
knowledge of them is not de 
pendent on his knowledge of any 
conneétion in which they ftand 
with any thing antecedent, nor 
on his knowledge of any other 
truths, fo that they are, accord- 
ing to thefe philofophers, feif- 
evident truths, at leaft they are 
foto God. But is not every felf- 
evident truth in fuch a fenfe ne- 
ceffary as to be beyond the pof- 
ibility of being changed into a 
falfehood? 

Perhaps it may be urged a- 
gainft the foregoing reafonings 
that, properly fpeaking, we can- 
not fay that God Fore knows 
any thing, becaufe ail things are 
prefent to him, fo that his fore- 
knowledge no more ane the 
thing known to be neceffary, 
than does the knowledge which 
the man himfelf has of "the fame 
event, at the time of its taking 
place. This muft indeed be 
granted; but no fact can be cer- 
tainly known to any man until 
itexifts a faét; after which its 
non-exiftence has certainly be- 
come impoffible; and in that 
fenfe its exiftence is neceffary. 
Whether then the thing be cer- 
tainly known -by God or man, 
fince that knowledge prefuppo- 

es the truth which 1s known, it 
is unpoffible that what is known 
to be true, can be altered into 
falfehood, and therefore, fo to 

alter it is not an object of power. 

If it fhould be objected to the 
foregoing reafonings, that, in 
thein, whatever is impoffible not 
to be, is faid to be neceflary ; 
whereae ne cefflity in this argu- 
ment cucht to be oppoted io vo- 

luntary, 




















luntary, and not to impoflability. 
I would anfwer, that the terms, 
neceffity and liberty, neceffary 
and voluntary, have been fo ufed 
as to confound the mind and 
confufe the thoughts of the read- 
er. I would, therefore, laying 
afide all other explanations, of 
neceflary confine it to that, the 
contrary of which, and the not 
being of which is impofhhble ; ze. 
not the object of power. Nor 
have they, who, while they de- 
ny the decrees of God, becaufe 
they are fuppofed to be incon- 
fiftent with fome fuch power in 
man as is effential to liberty, 
to praife, or blame-worthineis, 
who admit the prefcience of 
God as being confiftent with 
thofe powers, any occation to 
object to this ufe of the terms ne- 
ceffary and neceflity; fince they 
object to the decree'for no other 
reafon than becaufe a decree 
would render the contsary, or 
the not being of the thing deem- 
edimpoffible. [tis only on this 
account that they object to any 
fuppofed neceffity of acting. [f 
the neceffity of an action would 
not render the omifhion of it im- 
poffible, but ftill leave it an ob- 
ject of power, the objection a- 
gainit the neceffity ot it would, 
in this difpute, be relinquithed. 
Whether the action, or the omif- 
fion of it be poffible, is therefore 
the real queftion in debate. And 
it the prefcience of God prove 
the impoffibility as fully as it 
could be proved from a divine 
decree, the debate is at an end. 

I know very well, that fatal 
defects inan argument are apt 
to efcape our attention while we 
are warm in the purfuit of it. 
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And when engaged in the re- 
view, our mi ving already 
acquired a habit of regarding the 
argument in one particular light, 
they are very liable to repafs the 
fame defects without obferving 
them. ‘That this is not my un- 
happinefs in the prefent cafe, 
cannot fay. Meanwhile I be- 
lieve the foregomg reafoning de- 
ferves a careful examination. If 
it be wrong, I shall be happy in 
feeing the error fairly expofed. 
if right, [hope it will ferve, in 
fome degree, toconfine and afcer- 
tain that idea of power which 
has been the occafion of denying 
the doétrine of the divine decrees, 
and to throw fome light upon 
the actual condition of man, 

P. S. As I do not recoile& to 
have feen the argument relied 
upon in this fketch, namely, that 
it is impofhible that the thing 
fore-known fhould fail to take 
place, perhaps there are others 
who have not confidered it here- 
tofore. It may, therefore, be 
ufeful to attempt fome further 
explanation of the fubject. 

When we affertiany thing to 
be poffible, the real meaning is, 
that it appears to us to be fo; 
not that it is abfalutely fo. In 
{ome cafes, indeed, we know it to 
be fo, or rather, that it has been 
poflible, becaufe we know that, 
at prefent, it is in more than a 
poffible, i is in an a@ual ftate. 
But we fay fuch and fuch things 
are poffible, whenever we do not 
fee them to be impoffible ; and 
we fay, with ftill more affurance, 
that a thing is pofible if we have 
feen things of the fame kind ac- 
tually done. Hence it happens, 
that when we fee no inconfiftency 
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in fuppofing that I may rife from 
ool om. at the fame time fee 
none in fuppofing that I fhall not 
rife, and further, reflect that | 
have often remained fitting, and 
at other times have often rifen 
from my feat, we have no reafon 
to fay that either the one or the 
other is impoffible; and becaufe 
of their fimilarity to events which 
have actually fallen under my 
notice heretofore, | believe, | 
feel, and fay that either is pofhible. 
I fay it is poffible for me to fit 
ftill, and it 1s equally poflible for 
me to arife. In faying this, how- 
ever, | inadvertently fay that both 
parts of acontradiction are pof- 
fible, that is, that the fame thing 
may both be and not be at the 
fame time. 

I flatrer myfelf that, in the 
fenfe above explained, it will be 
acknowledged on all hands, that 
it is a palpable contradiCtion to 
fay, that that may be, which it is 

ore-known will not be, and in 
that fenfe impoffible: but it may 
be faid, that the words poffible 
and impoffible have another fenfe, 
according to Which a thing which 
is impofizble in the one fenfe may 
be poffible in the other. In 
foine inftances, this is true with 
refpe& to creatures. Many 
things are poffible in themfelves, 





and yet unpofhible to creatures, 
That creatures may begin to ex- 
ift, is in ittelf po ; but itus 
impoflible tor any creature to 
caufe himfelf to oan to exaik. 
So, antecedent to the divine elec- 
tion to make 4 rather than not 
to make him, both were in fuch 
a. fenfe ponte: that had God 
chofen, fuch is his power, that 
eitacr would have been the con- 
fequence of his exertion. But, 
conlidering the general difpofi- 
tion of God, he cannot do other- 
wife than he does without acti 
againft his own inclination. But 
though many things are pofhible 
in themfelves which are impofi- 
ble to creatures, and even to God 
himfelf, confidering his difpoft- 
tion; vet, whatever is in itfelf 
impoffible, is fo both fo creatures 
and to Creator: and of this kind 
is every thing-which involves a 
contradiction ; fuch as that that 
which is abfolutely known to be 
true thould become falfe. 

This argument, I am aware, 
can have no weight with thofe 
who deny the fore-knowledge of 
God ; but feems to be conclufive 

inft thofe who acknowledge 
his abfolute prefcience, and yet 
believe that creatures may have 
power to perform either of two 
contradi€tory things. 








Obfervations upon the Argument for univerfal Salvation from 
the Benevolence of God. 


T is often urged by the advo- 
cates tor the do@trine of uni- 
verfal falvation, that God is per- 
feétly or infinitely benevolent,and 
theretore will never inflict end- 
leis punifhment upon any of his 





creatures. The fuppofition, that 
he will render any of them eter- 
nally miferable, they affert with 


t confidence, does, in fact, 
c — perfect benevolence, and 
be totally incontiftent with 
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infinite goodnefs ; therefore they 
conclude that all muft be finally 


happy. 

} heargument at firft view ap- 
pears very fpeciousand plaufible, 
and doubtlefs has great influence 
with many in encouraging them 
to embrace this pleafing ienti- 
ment, and to venture upon it 
their eternal welfare. For no- 
thing can be more foothing and 
quieting to the fears of thofe, 
who are deftitute of religion, 
than the idea of the final falva- 
tion of all. It will tend to re- 
lieve their anxious concerns a- 
bout futurity, and to flatter them 
with hopes ‘of peace and fafety, 
though wa live in the carelefs 
neglect of divine things. It en- 
courages them in this their fecu- 
rity @ againft the dreadful threaten- 
ings ot the word of God. And 
perhaps the argument from the 
divine benevolence has more in- 
fluence than any other, upon 
the minds and feelings of thofe 
who embrace the fentiment, that 
all will be finally faved. For it 
feems to be their dernier re/ort, 
their frong refuge, when driven 
trom their other defences. But 
as this 1s a matter that concerns 
our eternal welfare, a miftake 
in it may ruin us forever. For 
fhould this fcheme prove falfe, 
all who build upen it their hopes 
for eternity, muft fink into end- 
lefs woe and defpair. It becomes 
all theretore, in an affair of fuch 
vaft importance, to examine well 
the foundation of their hope ; 
left while they flatter themfeives 
with peace and fafety, defirue- 
tion from the Alm ighty overtake 
them. Let us then candidly ex- 
amine the argument from the in- 
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“ 
finite benevolence of God, fo- 
often advanced as 2 proof of uni- 
verial falvation. 
That Godis infinitely wife and 
ood or benevolent, will be rea- 
diy granted. And if thus in- 
finitely wife and good, it is cer- 
tain he will adopt that fcheme of 
conduct, which will be moft pro- 
duCtive of happinets to the uni- 
verfe, and will tuffer nothing to 
take place but what will be con- 
ducive to the higheft good of the 
whole fyftem. iT ‘hus tar we fhall 
readily allow, and this is all that 
can be-determined from God’s 
infinite benevolence, that he will 
difpofe of all things in fuch a 
manner as will be moft condu- 
cive to the general happinefs. 
Now, to argue the falvation 
of a// trom the infinite benevo- 
lence of the Deity, with any 
degree of certainty, we muft be 
able to comprehend his plan of 
univerfal government, which em- 
braces all worlds throughoutim- 
meniity, comprehends all ranks 
of beings from the higheft angel 
to the loweft infeét, and extends 
through eternity. All thefe are in- 
voly ed and conneéted in the vaft 
icheme ot the divine government. 
When therefore we can look 
through the immenfe dominions 
of Jehovah, fully comprehend all 
the defigns and conneétions of his 
intinitly extended government, 
and clearly fee, that the higheft 
good of ‘the ‘univerfal fyfiem 
requires the falvation of all the 
wicked and impenitent; then, 
and not till then, can we prove 
the final happinefs of a//, from 
the perfect benevolence of God. 
For until we can thus fully in- 
vettigate the divine plan, and fee 
Na what 
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what will be neceflary for the 
higheit happinefs of the univerfe, 
we know not what perfec be- 
nevolence will require—confe- 
quently we Cannot argue from 
it the falvation of a// with the 
leaft degree of certainty. For 
if we know not w hat, upon the 
whole, will be beft, or moft for 
the general happinefs, as we 
cannot, unlefs able to compre- 
hend the whole divine plan, then 
certainly we cannot determine 
that perfect benevolence or the 
general good of the fyftem will 
require th: ut all fhall be faved— 
at moft, the argument can a- 
mount to no more than this, 
** that according to our narrow 
views it may appear beft, that all 
fhould be finally happy ; and we 
nay not be able to fee how it 
can be contiftent with the great- 
e{thappinefs of the univerfe, that 
any fhould fuffer endlefs punifh- 
ment.”’ But how weak and in- 
conclufive the argument, that all 
will be faved; becaufe it may 
appear beft in our view, and that 
none will “—_ endlefs punith- 
ment; becaufe we cannot fee 
why this is beft or neceffary tor 
the greateft good of the fyftem ? 
Isit not abundantly evident from 
tacts and daily e xpe rience, that 
we are wholly ig norant ot what 
is wielt and bei = inet for us 
gener al happinefs? As God i 
iatinite in wifdom and goodnets, 
it iS certain, that all his preient 
difpent itions are moft wite and 
benevolent, and neceflary to the 
highelt good ot his unmente 
kingdom. But does he not di- 
rect events very different from 
what we fhould judge beft? 
Ard how unable are we to dif- 


cover why it is moft wife and 
benevolent, that all the difpen- 
fations of providence fhould take 
place jult as they do? Had we 
been called to judge upon the 
inatter according to our views 
and apprehentions, fhould we 
have fuppofed it moft wife to 
permit moral evil to enter the 
world, and fili it with confufion 
and mifery? W ould it not have 
appeared to us more favourable 
to the general happiaels, had fin 
been prevented? How much dif- 
tre(s, forrow, and wrechednefs 
might in this way have been pre- 
vented, which have now been 
filling the world for nearly 6000 
years? And can we fee, why i it 
is beft and moft dondeciv’ to 
the good of the fyflem, that all 
this din and mifery fhould be per- 
mitted to take place? Does it 
appear to us neceflary tor the 
general happinefs, that fo many 
children and infants fhould be 
cut down with fuch tormenting 
pain, as is often the cafe? Can 
we fee why infinite benevolence 
and the beit good of the fyitem 
require, that fo many ot the hu- 
man race, even of the moft vir- 
tuous, fhould be affli¢ted with 
excruciating pains for weeks, 
months, and years? and why fo 
many fhould drag out their lives 
in flavery and wretchednefs ? 
Does it, in our view, tend to 
the promotion of the general 
happinefs, that mankind fhould 
be permutted to diftreis each o- 
ther with the horrors and cala- 
mities ot war, and to butcher one 
another by thoufands in the moft 
cruel manner, as they have done 
in Franc#® tor feveral years paft? 
How uuable are we to compre- 
hend 











hend the wifdom and propriety 
of thefe, and a thoufand other 
events of this kind, and clearly 
to fee why they are beft and ne- 
ceffary for. the higheft good of 
God’s univerfal kingdorh? It is 
moft evident then, trom indubit- 
able facts, and our conftant ex- 
perience, that we are totally ig- 
norant of what is wifeft and beit, 
and of what the general good of 
the univerfe requires. How weak 
and. uncertain then the argu- 
iment, that all will be faved, be- 
caufe it may appear to us beft, 
and that none will fufter endlefs 
puniihment, becaufe we cannot 
fee how this will be moft for the 
general happinefs? We might, 
with as much propriety and cer- 
tainty, argue, that there will be 
no more cruel deftructive wars, 
or bloody maffacres, becaufe we 
are unable to fee why thefe wiil 
be beit, and conduciye to the ge- 
neral good, 

As infinite benevolence di- 
rects the events of the prefent 
ftate very contrary to what we 
thould judge moft for the inter- 
efts of the univerfe, we have 
every reafon to fuppofe, that this 
will be the cafe with refpeét to 
the eternal world; yea, as we 
are lefs acquainted with the af- 
fairs of the eternal world than 
of the prefent, we are ftill lefs 
capable of determining what will 
be moft wife and proper—con- 
fequently there is ftil] greater 


reafon to fuppofe, that they will 
be direéted in a manner very 
different from what we fhould 
now fuppofe beft, were we to 
judge according to our narrow 
views and apprehentions, afide 
from the light of revelation. 
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Andas it is evident from fact 
and experience, that it is con- 
fiftent with infinite benevolence 
and the higheft good of the fyf- 
tem, that fin nv mifery thould 
take place in the prefent ftate; 
fo we cannot determine from 
reafon, but that this may be the 
cafe in the furure world. For 
if we are unable to difcover the 
wifdom and propriety of thofe 
difpenfations which refpeét the 
prefent life, how much more 
above our comprehention muft 
be thefe which relate to the eter- 
nal ftate? 

Were the fcriptures, there- 
fore, filent refpeCting the future 
condition of the wicked and im- 
penitent; and did they give no 
intimation, that they were to be 
punifhed with everlafting de- 
ftruction; ftill it is. manifeft, 
that we could not with the leaft 
degree of certainty argue their fi- 
oa falvation from the infinite 
benevolence of the Deity. How 
much lefs then can we now do 
it againft the plain declarations 
of the word of @d, which de- 
nounce everlafting deftruction 
to the impenitent, and declare, 
that their end fhall be deftruc- 
tion ; that the {moke of their tor- 
ment fhall afcend forever and 
ever, and the fire thail never be 
quenched. God undoubtedly 
knows what will be moft for the 
happinefs of the univerfe; the 
information, therefore, which 
he gives in the fcriptures, is 
certain. What folly and pre- 
fumption is it then for fuch fhort- 
fighted, ignorant creatures as 
we are to deny his pofitive de- 
clarations, oe affert, that they 
are incontiftent with infinite be- 
nevolence | 
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nevolence! This is prefuming 
to know better than infinite wif- 
dom, and is giving the lie to Je- 
hovah. We mayas reafonably 
deny the difpenfations of provi- 
dence w! ehh & are daily taking 
place around us, or affert, that 
they are incontiftent with per- 
fect benevolence, becarfe we 
cannot fee how thefe will con- 
duce to the general - happi- 
nels. . 

How extremely weak and in- 
conclufive then is this moft plau- 
Sie argument for univertal fal- 


ration trom the benevolence of 


God: When examined, we fee 
jt amounts to no more than this: 
“ Tc appears to us, as if it would 
be moft for the good of the unl- 
verfe, that all th. vuld be faved; 

therefore it will be fo: we can- 
not fee why it is beft, that any 


fhould fuffer endlefs punifhment ; 
theretore none will.’’ 

But how inconclufive fuch 
reafoning is, muft be apparent 
from what has been alre: idy ob- 
ferved upon the fubject. And 
what little dependence can be 
placed upon fuch arguments, 
when facts continually manifeft, 
that we are wholly unable to 
comprehen! God’s vaft plan of 
univerial government, and de. 
termine what, upon the whole, 
will be beft, and moft for the ge- 
neral happineis of the fyftem? 
To rifk our eternal welfare upon 
fuch a ilender foundation, is ha- 
zardous to the laft degree: it is 
the height af foily and madnefs. 
It is lear ning upon the ftaff of a 
broken vead, which will break 
and pierce the heart with endlefs 
forrow. 





THE VARIE 


TY.—No. VII. 


An Attempt to vindicate the Charaéter of. Mr. Thomas Paine, 
from the Infamy of being the Author of the Pamphlet, entitled, 


““«< The Age of Reafon.”* 


GOOD name is rather to 
bechofenthan great riches. 
The truth of this obfervation 
will be evident to all who duly 
confider the importance of a 
ood name, as it refpects per- 
fona Fcomftxt, or public utility. 
And this confideration fhould 
excite us to great carefulnefs with 
re{pect to defamation, and to ufe 
our influence for preventing the 
ruin of good characters. Thefe 
thoughts may apologize for the 
prefent attempt. 
It is well known, that Mr. 
Thomas Paine fuftained an emi- 


nent chara¢terin America, inthe 
ume of our ftruggle for liberty ; 
and, in leed, for c« oufiderable time 
fince the revolution. His ufe- 
fulnefs has been publicly ac- 
knowledged and applauded. But 
within a few years an infamous 
pamphiet has ‘appeared in Ame- 
rica, with the pompous title, 
«* The Age of Reafon.”’ And, by 
fome means or other, it has been 
generally believed that Mr. Paine 
was the author. In confequence 
of this belief, his character has 
greatly depreciated, and the pro- 
bability of his ufefuinefs is pro- 
noel ibly 


* This was written before the account of Mr. Paine’s death reached 
the author. 

















portionably diminifhed. And 
fuch has been the credulity of all 
ranks refpecting this matter, that 
there has not, to my knowledge, 
{o muchas an individual appear- 
ed to fupport his character, by 
fuggefting a doubt, whether he 
was, in faét, the author of that 
publication. Therefore, asa deed 
of charity to Mr. Paine, and 
to the public, I now fiep for- 
ward, and venture to affert, that 
it may Le doubted whether Mr. 
Paine was the author of the 


pamphlet, entitled, ** “Lhe Age of 


Reaton.” In fupport of this af- 
fertion I fhali tranicribe a paf- 
fage which I have feen quoted 
from that pamphlet. 

The author, whoever he was, 
to invalidate the {cripture hiftory 
and doctrine,refpecting the refur- 
rection and afcention of Chrift, 
reafoned as follows :—‘* The 
refurrection and afcenfion, fup- 
pofing them to have taken place, 
admitted of public and occular 
demonftration, like that of the 
aicenfion of a balloon, or the 
fun at noon day, to all Jerufa- 
lem at the leaft. A thing which 
every body is required to believe, 
requires that the proof and evi- 
dence of it fhould be equal to 
all, and univerfal: and as the 
public vitibility of this laft related 
act was the.only evidence that 
could give fanction to the for- 
mer part, the whole of it falls to 
the ground, becaufe the evidence 
never was given. Inftead of this, 
a {mail number of perfons, not 
more than eight or nine, are in- 
troduced as proxies for the whole 
world to fay, they /aw it, and 
all the reft of the world are cal- 
led upon to believe it.” 

Although we cannot approve 
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of the pamphlet in general, yet 
it doubtlefs contains fome juft 
obfervations, and the paflage be- 
fore us is fo intelligible, fo con- 
vincing, and fo agreeable to the 
common fenfe of mankind, that 
it needs no comment; and no- 
thing can be faid to advantage in 
its vindication. And in a view 
of this paffage, I appeal to your 
confciences, O Americans! and 
afk. what evidence have we that 
Mr. Paine was gui/ty of writ- 
ing “* The Age ot Reafon?” His 
writing that piece, * fuppofing 
it to have taken place, was ca- 
pable of public and occular de- 
monftration.” But who of us 
/aw him write it? or fo much 


‘as heard him /ay that he did write 


it? Are there fo many as eight 
or nine to ftand as proxies for 
the whole world, to /ay they faw 
him write it? But fuppofing 
that fuch a fmall number of 
proxies could be found, what is 
that to others ? “* A thing which 
every body is required to believe, 
requires that the proof and evi- 
dence of it fhouldbe equal to all, 
and univerfal.” And, furely, I 
did not fee him write it; and it 
may be fcrupled whether there is 
one to a million of thofe who be- 
lieve him to be the author of that 
book have had any occviar de- 
monttration. O fooliih people! 
O credulous gencration ! 

But it will be faid, that the 
pamphlet appeared with his name 
to it. Granted; and what of 
that? fo do the epiftles of Paul 
appear with his name to them ; 
but does this prove that he wrote 
them? And may not people be 
guilty of forgery in this age, as 
well as in furmer ages? 

Will 
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Will any further plead, that 
Mr. Paine has not difowned the 
production? I may afk, how 
you know he has not? He may 
have done a great many things 
in France which have never come 
to our knowledge. But grant- 
ing he never has difowned it, 
peraps he has never feen it; or 
if he has feen it, pofibly he 
thought it to be fo weak and 

contemptible, that none of his 
friends would be fo credulous as 
to imagine that he wrote it. 

Some will fay the ftile is 
Paine’s ftile; but, pe rhaps, it is 
wholly owing to your imagina- 
tion or prepofieflion, that you fee 
a fimilt it) between the ftile of 
that production and Mr. Paine’s 
writings. Probably, you were 
fo credulous as to believe the 
performance to be his, betore 
you €x unined the ftile. I[f fo, 
you were completely prepared to 
fee his itile, whether he wrote 
the book ornot. Itis, my friends, 
difficult co fay, how far our un- 
derftandings may be impofed up- 
on by an unpetuous Imagination 
or {tro ong prepofleffions. “But ad- 


mitting the idea of a fumilarity of 


flile, is it impoffible that another 


perfon fhould imitate his ftile? 
Once more ; if there is a_/imila- 
rity ot file between * The Age 

of Reajon” and Mr. Paine’s writ- 
ings, is there nota contra/? with 
regard to fenfe? Did not Mr, 
Paine ufe to wriie Common 
Senfe ? But is not a great part 
of ** The Age of Reafon” a fort 
of le nfe pereney to the vulgar 
clafs of infidels ? 

Lam now re ady to fubmit three 
things to the public mind, viz. 

1. Whether there is not rea- 
fon to fufpect, that foe defign- 
ing perfon, either to injure Mr, 
Paine or the public, wrote ‘* The 
Age of Reaton,” and publiih- 
ed it to the world as Mr. Paine’s 
production ? f 

2. Whether we have more 
evidence that ** The Age of Rea- 
fon” isthe word of jay ae, than 


we have that the /acred /crip- 


tures are the word of Gop? 

3. Whether Chriftians are 
char; geable with a more ridicu- 
Jous credulity i in believing the re- 
furreétion of Chrift, than even 
Deifts themfelves are, in believ- 
ing that Mr. Paine wrote “ ‘Vhe 
Age of Reafon ?” 





THE VARIETY.—No. IX. 


Qucfions relating to feveral Su 


i reds ; de efigned to facilitat é the 


Inveftigation of Truth 
- ce 


ITH refpect to the fub- 

iets to which the fol- 

low! Ing queftions relate, the wri- 

te) of lhe Variety cheertully 

confeffes his need of inftruction, 

and requefts the affiftance of 

thofe b », by careful attention 

to the fubjects, have obtained fa- 
tisfaction to their own minds. 


Sect. 1. Re/pedting a [uccef- 
kaa af ideas in the divine 
mind. 

Is there any fucceffion of 
ideas in the mind of God? Are 
the creation of the world, the 
events of the prefent day, and 
the day of judg: nent, coeval in 
the divine view 


2. Is 

















Is it a reality, or is it only 
imagination, that there is a fuc- 
cefion of events under divine 
government ? ls there are prio- 
rity of exiltence between a father 
and his fon? Is the general de- 
luge a paft event, or is ita pre- 
fent event? Are we to conceive 
of the millennial ftate as a future 
event, and fo pray for it? or, 
are we to view It asa prefent 
event, and give thanks that it 
yee already taken place? 

If a fucceflion of events 
Be divine government is a re- 
ality, can it be otherwife in the 
divine mind. ? 

4. How do men come by their 
ideas of fuccefion? Are they 
not from God? And can God 
communicate ideas of which he 
has no idea? 

5. Does the fuppofition of a 
fucceflion of ideas in the divine 
mind, imply imperfection in 
Deity ? May he not be abfolute- 
ly perfect, and yet have a fuc- 
ceffion of ideas? [f he now views 
an event as paft, which he once 
viewed as p eee does this im- 
ply any increafe, or diminution 
of knowledge? Is it evidential 
ot impert fedtion inmen that they 
have an idea that this world had 
a beginning, and that there has 
been fome thoufands of fucceflive 
revolutions of the earth about 
the fun fince that period? May 
not the Deity be prope ‘tly and 
per rfe&ly immutable in his per- 
tec tions and his purpotes, and 
vet have a fuccetlion of ideas ! 
—If not, 

6. May we not conce ive that 
Deity has an idea of fucceffion 
rather thana Jucceffion of "ide- 
as? 
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Se&t. 2. Re/pedling a moral 

ta/fle. 

1. What is to be underftood 
by a moral tafte in mankind? Is 
it what the{cripture denominates 
the Acart? And is it the fame 
as love? Is it voluntary? or, 
is it snvoluntary ? 

2. If tafte is :nvo/untary, andy 
the fame as /ove, is nota good 
taite the fulfilling of the law? 
And is not the a fulfilled or 
tranfgreffed by men without vo- 
luntary exercife? 

3. Are not men to be reward- 
ed at the day of judgment accord- 
ing to the deeds done in the bo- 
dy? And is an ia voluntary tafie 
the e/Jence of moral aétions, or 
of the deeds done in the body ? 


Sect. 3. Re/pediing the per- 
JSonality of the Redeemer. 


1. Do not the feriptures lead 
us to believe that the Redeemer 
is truly Gop, and properly 
man? Are not the ¢it/es, the 
perfeGions, and the works of 
Deity attributed to him? And 
are not the per/onal properties 
of a man, alfo attributed to him? 

2. Does the divine and hu- 
man nature of tHe Redeemer, in 
no fente, conftitute but one per- 
fon? or, are we to conceive a 
union of twe perfons, as well as 
two natures 2 

. Did the divine nature ani- 
mate the body of the Redeemer 
as a fubftitute for the human 
foul? or, had. the Redeemer a 


human, confcious, and intelli- 
gent foul, in fome refpects, _pro- 
perly diftingt from his divinity? 

4. What was lacking im th 
human nature of the Redeemer. 
that he might not, 


with refpect 
to 
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to his humanity, properly be 
denominate: da perfo m? 

5. Are not two per/ans repre- 
fenied as being, in fome fenfe, 
one, when Chrift fays, J and 
my FATHER are ONE? or, is 
the tather and the fon reprefent- 
ed as identically the fame perfon, 
as when we fay, General Wafth- 


‘~Ineton and Prefident Wath- 


ington are but one perion? 

6. Chrift fays, the FATHER 
is greater than 1. Lean of my- 
sELF do nothing, but the Fa- 
THER in ME doeth the work? 
Who, or what is intended by I, 
and ME, if nota perfon diftingt 


‘ 


from the Father ! 


7. If the perfonality of Chrift 
is predicated on his divinity, and 
that only, muft it not then fol. 
low, that it was Deity that fpake 
thus, my /oul ts exceedingly for- 
rowful, even unto death? And 
will it not alfo follow, that the 
perfon of Deity fuffered on the 
crofs, or that no perfon fuffered? 
But, then, what perfon is it who 
cries thus, my God, my God, 

why haf? th ou for faken me ? 

8. On the whole, what evi- 
dence have we from {fcripture, 
that there is not as properly an 
union of two perfons, as of two 
natures in the Redeemer? 





THE VARIETY.—No. X. 
The half was net told me. 


Co. faid the queen of Sheba 
'.. wl ien fhe became acquaint- 
ed with the wifdom of Solomon. 
So fays the foul, who becomes 
favingly acquainted with the ex- 
cellency of Chnit. And behold 
a gi reater than Solomon is here! 
Thus the true faint continues to 
fay, while he enjoys the com- 
forrot w: alking with God. Sa 
he will fay afain, when . 
comes to appear with Chait i 

glory. And thus he m ave pret 
the rapture of hisioul to alleter- 
nity. And may we not fuppofe 


that this will alfo be the cry of 
the finner when he comes to feel 
the wrath of the defpifed Lamb 
of Godt And will not the /ong 
of the faint be the ery of the fin- 
ner forever and ever? While 
one is forever foaring in climes 
of felicity, and the other forever 
{inking in the regions of detpair, 
will not this be their perpetual 
language, the half was not told 
me! the half w as notteld me! 
But how ditterent their fee lings ! 
How difiantthe extremes ! How 
broad the feparating gulph ! 


TT 


The Defign of the Contraver/y 


hb, tween God and § aran, recordta 


in the firfi and fecond Che iplers of * Job, iliuflrated. 


HAT being, who acts 
with a view to his own 
happinets, having no regard to 
the happ sinefs of ot ers any fur- 
ther thanis neceflary tolisown, 


is felfith. 


Being actuated by fuch a prin= 
ciple of ielfifhnefs, he will pro- 
tets friendthip for others, and 
ferve tham whenever he views 
it requifite to advance his hap- 
pineis. but he will be an cnemy 

to 
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to any being, to his chara¢ter 
and to his intereit, wher hey 
are confidered by him as oppot- 
ed to his telicity. lf he beheves 
that he is dependent for his hap- 
pinefs in a greater or lefs degree 
on the Almighty, ,he may per- 
form external acts of fervice to 
him with a view to gain his 
friendfhip and patronage. He 
does not ferve God from any 
love or regard he has for his 
charaéter or intereft, but folely 
with a view tohave the Almigh- 
ty become his fervant, and em- 
ploy all his perfections in mak- 
ing him completely and eternal- 
ly happy. It is hiunfelf he loves 
and regards, and not the great 
Jehovah. He may, therefore, 
perfevere in his feeming fervices, 
while God continues to load 
him with favours. But fhould 
the Almighty treat him asan ene- 
my, and according to his deferts, 
then the enmity and oppotition 
of his heart will, in various 
ways, be manifefted. If thisis a 
holy temper of heart, if it is right 
to be influenced and governed by 
it, then every be ing of this cha- 
racter has real, true religion. 
tlowever this difpofition would 
le ad him to engrofs every fo uTCe 
of happinefs to himfelf, and ieave 
all others to perith, yethe is pof- 
feffed of true religion. Os this 
kind was the religion ef the 
Scribes and Pharifees, which is 
tounded in feltifhnefs. 

but the benevolént man takes 
real delight and fatisfa&tion in 
the happinefs of others. ‘The 
happineis of God and of his 
kingdom are his highelt four es 
of telicity. Nothing is fo gra- 
tifving and pleating to his heart, 





as the greateft diffufion and in- 
creafe of happinefs. His heart, 
therefore, prompts him to feek 
and promote the happinefs of 
others, by the means adapted to 
this end, as far as is contiftent 
with the hig heft good of the fyf- 
tem. And as this end is attai coed 
by a perfect difplay of the divine 


perfections, it is the delight of, 


his heart to glorify God by a vi- 
fible manifeftation of a godlike, 
divine temper. He as invari- 
ably feeks the happinefs of others 
when they curfe, as when they 
blefs him. For if they curfe or 
blefs him, if they are happy, he 
is happy. His object is not to 
make others miferable, but hap- 
py- He will, therefore, return 
good for ev il, and fervently pra 
tor his enemies. All the manifef- 
tations of the divine love, whe- 
ther to himfelf or others, excite 
his gratitude. Firmly believing, 
that all the divine difpenfations, 
whether profperous or afflictive, 
are defigned to anfwer the fame 
par the “highett good of the fyf- 
tem; he rejoices that the Lord 
reigns, at all times, and has the 
fame love for God, and is-as rea- 
dy to ferve him in advertity as 
in protperity. A perfon of this 
character has that religion which 
is delineated in the fac cred pages ; 
that religion which is founded in 
benevolence. And all the reli- 
gions that have ever been, or 
now are inthe world, are found- 
. either in felhihnefs or bene- 
olence. And no other is con- 


dered and treated | by God in his. 


word as true religion, but that 
which confifts in benevolence; 
all other relig pions are falfe, and 
will fina alfy fail d their advocates. 

Oo lt was 
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It was the opinion of fatan, 
that there isno other moral good- 
ne{s or religion, than what con- 
fiits in felfithnefs. It is the de- 
claration of the Alunghty, that 
there is no true religion, but 
what is founded in benevolence. 
‘The difpute, therefore, recorded 
in the two firit chapters of Job, 
between God and fatan, refpect- 
ed religion. God are ip x, that 
Job was po defled of that re- 
ligi ion which 1s fou wed 3 in be- 
nevolence. Satan denied it, yet 
granted that Job had religion ; 
al fferting, atthe fame time, that 
it was founded in feltithnefs ; 
that no being inthe univerfe was 


poffe fed of any other kind of 


relizion. The inference which 
he defig ened to deduce from his 
polit ions was undoubte dly this ; 
that he really had the fame reli- 
gion, the fame moral character 
Job had; theretore, if he was 
not a good being, there was no 
good bein x in the univerfe. All 
this 3 is implied 3 in the difpute be- 
tween God and fatan, as will 
appear froma proper attention 
to it. 

‘© And the Lord faid unto fa- 
tan, Halt thou conlidered my 
fervant fob, that there is none 
like him ia the earth, a pertect 
and an upright man, one that 
feare hh Good, and efcheweth e- 
vil ?”’ lave Vou conmlidered, fo 
as to by couvin ( l, that Job is a 
man Of ben vo! ‘“uce, who acts 
not froma regard to his own hap- 


pinets folery, but won a | veto 


my cloipadte an ‘icici of 
kind m?** bhen f an 

iwered the Lord laid, Doth 
Job terve Grod for nought ? Hath 
thou nut made an hedge about 
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him, and about his houfe, and 
about all that he hath on every 
fide? ‘Thou haft bleffed the work 
of. his hands, and his fubftance 
is increafed in the land.’’ This 
reply implies, that fatan had 
coniidered Job, and found he 
was a man of religion, one who 
ferved the Lord; for he lays, 
Doth Job Serve God for noug! ht? 
But ve firms, that Job’s religion 
is wholly felfith. Doth Job ferve 
God for nought ? No. He ferves 
you, becaufe you have made an 
hedge about him, and about his 
houfe, and about all that he hath 
on every fide. It is for his own 
profit thathe ferves you, and he 
tinds his account in it; and not 
from any regard he has for your 
character or intereft. Job, like 
all other beings, withes to have 
a fervant to ferve him, who is 
able to do all his defires, and to 
make him happy. If you would 
treat me in as friendly a manner 
as you do Job, I thould ferve 
you as faithfully. For who 
would not ferve another, when 
itis neceffary to his own happi- 
nels? Where is the being ates 
would ferve you, when you 
frown upon him, and are oppof- 
ed to his happinefs? As all be- 
ings oughtto regard their own 
happi vinels only, ‘ther ought to 
hate their enemies, and love thofe 
only who are friendly to their 
interett. You grant that Job’s 
religion is of the right kind. But 
he acts, like myfelf, upon the 
feltith plan altogecher. For, “p uw 
torth tine hand pow, end 
ail that he hath, and Le will curfe 
thee to thy face.” 
conduct be 


Let your 
. . . ? 
as mmumical towal 


1 . , 
Job as il is towards ine, and he 
wil 
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A fourth meffen- 
ger brought heavier tidings full ; 


will curfe you as bitterly as I do. 
In fo doing, he would aét entire- 
ly right; for our enemies ought 
to bec usted. It will be evident 
to every candid mind, that thefe 
ideas are fully implied in fatan’s 
reply to the Lord. It will alfo 
be as evident, that fatan, in his 
own view, was poffefied of true 
religion—that he treated the Al- 
mighty as he ought to be treated 

san that God’s treatment of 
him was unrighteous. He, there- 
tore, juttifies himfelf, and con- 
demns God; and hereby fhows, 
that a fpirit of wickednefs is a 
felf-juftityinz and God-condemn- 
ing {pirit. Sinful beings are al- 
ways difpofed to exculpate them- 
felves, and 
all their conduét on their Ma- 
ker. 

Whether Job’s religion, or 
whether true religion i is founded 
in felfifhnefs, as fatan affirmed, 
or in benevolence, as God af- 
ferted, God defigned fhould be 
proved by actual experiment to 
the full conviction of even the 
devil himfelf. ©He, therefore, 
faid unto fatan, ** Behold all that 
he hath is in thy power, only 
upon himfelf put not forth thine 
hand.”’ After fatan had obtained 
this liberty, we read, thata mef- 
fenger came and informed Job, 
that the Sabeans had taken all 
his oxen and affes, and had flain 
his fervants, who were keeping 
them. Immediately on this, an- 
other came with news, that the 
re voi me Lord had conium 
ed the fheep and the tervants. 
While he was {peaking, another 
informed him, that the Chalde- 
ans had taken the camels, and 
lain the fervanis with the edge 





caft the blame of 


of the fword. 


for he informed, that a oreat 
wind had torn down the houfe 
where Job’s fons and daughters 
were featting, and they were bu- 
ried in its ruins. Thus Job, who 
was a very rich man, was, in 
one day, reduced to poverty, and 
deprived of all his family, his wife 
and the fervants who brought 
the news of his many loffes, ex- 
cepted. 

Now, if fatan’s idea of reli- 
gion is juft, that all beings act 
upon principles of felfithnefs, 
we may expect to hear from Job 
nothing but murmurings, loud 
complaints, and bitter impreca- 
tions againft his God. 
that benevolent religion taught 
us by God in his word be true— 
a reality, a very different lan- 
guage from his mouth may be 
expected, Let us hear. * Then 
Job arofe, andrent his mantle, 
and fhaved his head, and fell 
down upon the ground and wor- 
fhipped. And faid, Naked came 
[ out of my micatver! s womb, and 
naked fhail 1 return chither; the 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away ; blefled he the name 
of the Lord. In all this Job fin- 
ned not, nor charged God fool- 
ithly.” This is the language 
of a patient, fubmiffive. foul; 
tully exprefiive, that Job did not 
make his riches his portion; for 
he expected to leave the world 
as naked as he came into it——thar 
he had a fente of his dependence 

on God, who had as gooda nght 
to take away as to give, and 
that he had no more reafon to 
complain of the tormer, than of 
the latter wearment. Under all 

his 


But it 
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his afflictions, his foul bleffed 


the Lord, and was filled with 


joy becaufe he reigned. ‘The ex-" 


periment made proved fatan to 
be a liar, and his notions of re- 
ligion to be entirely falfe. How- 

ver. he is not as vet convinesd. 
bur in fume way evaded the evi- 


Uernice extubited by the trial of 


Job’s patience. For the next 
time ihe fons of God came toge- 
ther, fatan, according to his 
wonted practice, came among 


them, perhaps to accufe them of 


fome fault, for he is ftiled an 
acenfer of the brethren. The 
L ord again enquired of kim, 
whether he had confidered Job, 
{ince the trial of his religion, 
and was now convinced, that he 
was fuch a man as he had repre- 
fented him. Satan ftill fignitied, 
that he believed him'to be a felf- 
ifh man, and that he would curfe 
God, if he was only fufficiently 
tried.. ** Skin fer fkin, fays fa- 
tan, all that a man hath will he 
give for his life.’ But put forth 
thine hand now, and touch his 
bone and his flefh, and he will 
curfe thee to thy face. God ad- 
mits, that there fhould be a fe- 
cond trial; and gives liberty un- 
to fatan to do his worit, only 
to fpare his life. Satan, with a 
view to tempt Joh to curfe God, 
fmote him with fore biles tious 
head to foot.”” To add to his af- 
fictions, his wife urged him to 
curfe God, as an unrighteous 
being, and then dic. ut Job 
re -proved her tharply, and then 
faid, “« Shall we receive good at 
the hand of God, and thall we 
not receive evil? In all this did 
not Job fin with his lips.” We 


are willing to receive blefiings 


from the divine hand, and we 
ought to be as willing to fuffer 
evil, becaufe we defe rve evil bur 
not good ; and not only fo, but 
God frowns with the fame view 
ultimately, that he imiles; and 
allaM@iSrans, if we endure them 
praties ye, well i i. forve ) pu- 
rify us, as filver, that we may 
fhine the brighter, and the fooner 
arrive to that world, where there 
is no evil, no forrow, but increaf- 
ing, endlets joys. 

Job's fi jends,when they came, 
inftead of comforting, accufed 
him of hy pocrify.. Behold his 
fituation, without fubftance— 
deprived of fons and daughters— 
exercifed with diitreffing, pain 
and anoutth by night and by 
day without a fingle friend, 
even in his w ife—and, above all, 
his God feemed to be againft 
him! How could he be afflicted 
more grieyoufly and live? But 
fall, not a murmur, not a re- 
pining word proceeded from his 
lips; all his language is truly 
pious and benevolent. ‘Thus 
Job’s religion flood at teft, and 
proved to be genull Satan is 
again proved to oe a liar; and 
was doubtlefs now convinced, 
that Job was poffeffed of a heart 
very different from his-——of a 
heart, which was fo ftrongly 
united to the glory of God and 
his intereft, that nothi ing was 
able to deftroy the union. “He is, 
therefore, now convinced and fi- 
lenced, and yields the difpute to 
the Almighty. For we hear no 
more of any accufations brought 
by him againft Job, the fervant 
ot the Lord. 

There are fome in the world 
among men, who profets to be- 

jieve 
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lieve with fatan, that all reli- 
gion is founded in felffhnefs— 
that men wil Jove God, when 
they believe he isa friend to them, 
and hate him when they view 
him as their enemy. But the 
conduct of job » “fothewnt to 


7 


- 
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convince them, as it was fatan, 
of their falfe ideas of religion. 
Finally, let thofe who murnur 
daily under light afflictions, ftand 
reproved by the patience of Job, 
uiider the tevereft trials. 


iN. 








The Benevolence and Sincerity of God in making Offers and Ten- 
ders of Salvation, and in ufing great \mportunity with thofe 
on whom it isnot Ais Defign to beftow the faving Influences 


of his Spirit, contidered. 


T has been fuppofed by fome, 
| that if mankind are totally 
‘depraved, there can be no dexe- 
volence, or even /ncerity, in the 
offers which are made in the gof- 
pel, refpecting thofe on whom 
faving influence is not beftowed. 
Hence they conclude, that man- 
kind are not under an effectual 
inability as to complying with 
gofpel offers—that there is a kind 
of common grace which is /uf- 
ficient to sa ae the purpofes of 
falvation, and is given to ailmen ; 
although, alas! it proves in/uf- 
ficient in numberlefs inftances. 
But there is no necefiity for run- 
ning into fuch an abfurd conclu- 
(ion, for the fake of vindicating 
the divine character. 

The fecret determinations of 
God, as to beftowing the influ- 
ences of his fpirit, do not, as I 
can difcover, in the leaft affe& 
the benevolence or fincerity of 
God, in making offers and ten- 
derstoman. It is faid, fuch of- 
fers and tenders ate made, when 
Crod knows men will never com- 
ply with them; and fo that they 
will anfwer no faving purpofes, 
but be a favour of death unto 
ceath to them, unlefs God attends 
the offers with fpecial divine infly- 


ence. Neverthelefs, the offer, in 
itfelf, is benevolent, gracious and 
condefcending. ‘The difpofition 
of men to reject, does not at all 
diminifh the grace and benevo- 
lence of the offer ; if it did there 
could be no grace or benevolence 
in any offer which mankind are 
pleafed to reject. The gracious 
and benevolent nature of an of- 
fer does not depend, im the leaft, 
upon the reception with which 
it meets from thofe to whom it 
is made. It is prefumed, that no 
one will call in queftion the fin- 
cerity of God in the offers he 
makes, in this refpect, viz. as to 
his determination to beftow the 
offered bleffings on fuch as re- 
pent and believe; or doing as he 
ofters to do. God is doubtlefs 
fincere in this refpect. 

But it will be faid, the great 
difficulty im the cafe is in con- 
ceiving Sa God can be fincere 
in making offers, when he yot 
only knows they will be ineffec- 
tual, but, on the whole, chyfes 
they thovld be. 

fn reply, it may be obferved, 
that it may be confiftent with 
per feet fincerity and benevolence, 
for God to make offers of falva- 
tion in cafes where he knows, 

and, 
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and, on the whole, chufes they 
thould be ineffeftual. Although 
God knows his offers will be 
rejected, he may fincerely make 
them; and they ; are not at all lefs 
benevolent for that reafon. Yes, 
it will be faid, ‘this is admitted; 
but in the prefent cafe, God not 
only knows the offers wil be in- 

effectnal, but he chu/es they 
fhould be; and, at the fame time, 
puts on the appearance of great 
earneitnefs and importunty— 
pleads with them,’ and laments 
their rejection of fuch offers. 
How can there be any fincerity 
or benevolence in thefe things? 

tere the difficulty is brou; aht 
fully into view. 

That this difficulty may be 
ebviated, it will be neceflary to 
obferve, that although God may, 
on the whole, chufe, at the time 
he ofters falvation, that thofe of- 
ters fhould be ineffectual, yet it 
will not from thenee follow, that 
he does fo in every particular 
view of the cafe. There is in 

the facred fcriprures a manifeft 
diftinction made, between what 
Godchufes on anextentive view 
of a cafe, and what he chufes in 
fome particular or limited view 
ef it. Thus. it is faid, that * it 
repented the Lord that he had 
made man on the earth.”” This 
was true, however, only in a li- 
mited fenfe. On the whole,things 
were as God originally deter- 
mined they fhould be. It grieved 
axl repented God that he had 


made man, only from a view of 


the ftate of man, fimply confi- 
dered; and this would have been 
a fource of never ending grief, 
had God’s nek been there h- 


mited. It is alfo faid, that God 


willeth the falvation of aJl men, 
and that none fhould perith ; yet 
on the whole God does not chufe 
the falvation of all men. It js 
not comprized in his original 
plan. + is alfo faid, ** that God 
doth not afflict willingly or grieve 
the children of meu.” ‘This is 
doubtlefs true in a particularview 
of the cafe; yet, on the whole, 
we have no reafon to think that 
God does it againit | his will, and 
that his heart is not in it.—- Chat 
he does grieve and affiict men 
is certain; and that he does it, 
on the whole, willingly and vo- 
luntarily cannot be doubted. - It 
muft, therefore, be meant, that 
God does noraffiict willingly, in 
fome limited fenie. God repre- 
fents it as a moft paintul work, 
when he gave up Ephraim; a 
work which he knew not how 
to execute ; and vet his heart was 
in the work. ‘Thofe reluctant 
feelings were the refult only of a 
particular view of the cafe. On 
the wholes it appears, that in the 
facred feriptures, there is a mani- 
feft diftinction mace between the 
feelings in the divine mind on a 
partial and particular view of a 
cafe, and thofe which are the re- 
fult of a general and extentive 
view of it. 

‘Lhe Supreme Being is not an 
enemy to the happinets of any ot 
his” creatures, {imply confidered. 
Happinets is an object of which 
HE is infinitely tender. Happi- 
nefs and mifery are objects which 
are infinitely different in the view 
of God: the former is an object 
which HE infinitely prefers to the 
latter. However, general hap- 
pinefs is much more important 


than the happinefs of an indivi- 
dual. 

















dual. When general happinefs 
is oppofed to the happinefs of 
fome individuals, the latter muft 
be diipenfed with. Although the 
Supreme Being prizes individual 
happinefs at its real value, yet he 
muft fet an higher eftumate on 
the happinefs of his extenfive 
kingdom; and fo he can freely 
facrifice individual happinefs to 
the happinefs of the public. 
And God’s valuing general hap- 
pinefs more than the happinefs 
of an individual, is not at all 
inconfiftent with benevolence to 
individuals. Now, the offers 
and tenders of falvation, which 
God makes to thofe on whom 
he never defigns to beftow the 
influences of his fpirit, and fo 
all the importunities he ufes, are 
only expreffions of his regard to 
individual happinefs. When he 
is dealing with men, it is fuit- 
able that he fhould deal with them 
in fuch a manner as to exprefs 
his feelings toward them in parti- 
cular, And God’s regard to the 
happinefs of men, confidered in 
itfelf, is equal to all that is im- 
plied in the offers and importu- 
nities he manifefts in them. The 
defizns of God in the offers ‘he 
makes to thofe whom he never 
defigus to prepare for falvation, 
are to exprefs the value he has for 
their happinefs in itfelf confider- 
ed. His determinations not to 
beftow the influences of his {pirit 
upon them, and fo to exclude 
tiem trom happinefs, are founded 
on the love which He has for the 
happinets of his whole kingdom, 
This diftinétion, it is apprehend- 
ed, will obviate all the difficulties 
concerning God’s benevolence 
and fincerity, in the offers he 
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makes and importunity which he | 


ufes refpecting thofe whom he 
does not really defign to-fave. 
His offers and importunate in- 
treaties are the refult of his tender 
regard for their happinets, firaply 
contidered.. His determinations 
re{pecting the iffue, are the 1e- 
fult of his feelings for his whole 
kingdom, ‘There is fincerity in 
the former cafe, for God has all 
that benevolence and regard to 
individual. happinefs which is 
implied in fuch importunate of- 
fers. But yet, God, on the whole, 
chufes to exclude them from 
happinefs, becaufe hehasa high- 
er regard to public than to indi- 
vidual happinefs. If the impor- 
tunate offers which God makes, 
are to be confidered as expref- 


jions of a regard which he has to 


their happinefs, fimply confider- 
ed, they may be perfectly con- 


fiftent with his determinations 


to withhold faving influences 
from them; for fuch determina- 
tions only exprefs a fuperior re- 
gard to the happinefs of his king- 
dom in general. A parent va- 
hues the happinefs of ‘his chil- 
dren. It is a good in itfelf. 


But if general happinefs re-° 


quires, that one of them thould 
be fubjeéted to great natural 
evil, he will freely fubmit to it. 
Hence itis the cafe, that when a 
child becomes a diforderly mem- 
ber of his family, and fo correc- 
tion becomes neceflary to fup- 
port good government, he will 
freely adminiiter it; but, atthe 
fame time, the tears may trickle 
down his checks on the behalf ef 
the child he is correcting. Bur 
will any fay that thefe tears are 


ihe efe of diffimularion, be?” 
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caufe the parent is fubjeCting 
his child, at the fame time, toa 
fevere punithment ? No, his tears 
are the tears of fincerity—He 
loves his child equal to what they 
exprefs ; but he loves his whole 
family much more, and there- 
fore he puts him to pain. So 
(sod’s regard to the happinefs of 
{inners is equal to what is ex- 
prefled or pretended in the of- 
ters, intreaties, and lamentations 
he makes refpecting them; but 
yet he difpenfes with it, and 
leaves them to perifh, becaufe 
he has defervediy a much great- 
er regard.co his kingdom. 

As there are moft certainly 
thofe different feelings arifing 
from thofe different views, fo it 
is fuitable they dhould be expref- 
fed. And God has taken this 
method to exprefs his real feel- 
ings relative to the happinefs of 
finmers in the offers he makes; 
and the feelings he has for the 
happinefs of his kingdom, by 
excluding them from mercy. 
God no where puts om the ap- 
pearance of feeking or withing 
the falvation of funners, ex- 
cept in fubferviency to the ge- 
neral good, If the ge neral good 
requires, that they fhould be ex- 
cluded from happinefs, their ex- 
clutjon is not in the leaft incon- 
fiftent with the offers and in- 
treaties which he makes. He, 
who views all things with one 
view, therefore, may coniiftent- 
ly and fincerely make thofe of- 
fers, and, at the faine time, deter- 
mine to excluce from mercy. 
Inthofe offers it is granted, there 
is a profefled reyard for the hap- 


pinefs of {inners ; and it is alfo 
infifted on, that God does re- 

ard their happinefs as much as 
is pretended. Gsod does no wHere 
pretend, that he valucs the hap- 
pineis of finners mo Saaas he 
values his glory. [ts gl lory 
may require, thereto hat they 
be excluded from merc. ia per- 
fect confiftency with the offers 
he makes. His determinations, 
as to the event, are, merefore, 
perfectly confiftent with the of- 
fers which are made. 

Hence it appears, that the dif- 
penfations ot God relative to fin- 
ners, are perfectly confi‘tent 
with {incerity and benevoience. 
The importunate offers which 
are made, are expreflive of God’s 
regard to their happinefs jointly 
confidered. God’s determina- 
tions, as to the event, refult from 
his regard to his own glory, or 
the welfare and happineds of his 
kingd lom. 

i thall conclude my obferva- 
an on this fubje& with the fol- 
lowing remark, that the plaufibi- 
lity of the arguments of univer- 
falifts arife trom not making the 
above ditinétion, which runs 
through the whole of revelation. 
They arrange all the paflages 
which expreis God’s regard to 
happinets, in itfelf, in the moft 
advantageous manner; and then 
infer, that it is incon fiftent with 
God’s nature to render indivi- 
duals miferable ; reowiey confi+ 
dering that God’s regard to indi- 
vidual happinefs is tubordinated, 
in its very nature, to general hap- 


pinels. 
Kk. 
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OTHING is. more com- 
mon than for proteffors of 
religion or brethren of the church 
to carry their differences to civil 
courts for adecifion. It atleaft 
admits of a doubt, whether fuch 
a practice can be juftified by the 
rules which Jefus Chrift has ef- 
tablithed in lis houfe and family. 
It appears to me very evident, 
from what the apoftle Paul, 1ft 
Cor. vi. 1, &c. obferves,. that 
fuch a practice is directly oppofed 
to the will of Jefus Chrift. The 
apoftle is, in that place, reprov- 
ing chriftians for going “ to law 
betore the unjuft, and not before 
the faints.” That the defign of 
the apoftle may be clearly un- 
derftood, it will be neceflary to 
obferve— 

1.. That he is fpeaking direét- 
ly, concerning profeflors of reli- 
gion, or the brethren of | the 
church, and fhewing how they 
ought to fettle their differences. 
He obferves, 

2. That it ts altogether wron 
for them to go to law with ee 4 
other. This is evident from the 
complaint which is made, ver. 6, 
“« Brother goeth to law with 
brother;” and, ver. 7, “* There is 
utterly a fault among you, be- 
cause ye goto law one with ano- 
ther; why do ye not rather take 
wrong,” Ge, 

3- The apoftle further teaches 
that it is wrong in the extreme, 
for chriftian brethren to go to 
law before unbelievers: or fet- 
ting fuch to judge between them, 
who are unbelievers, and belong 
not to their communion. Ver.6, 
*« Brother goeth to law withbro- 
Vol. I. No. 4. 


ther, and that before the unbe- 
levers.” 
4. itis obfervable, that going 
to Jaw is the crime which the 
apofile is reproving. Going to 
law before unbelievers i8 men- 
tioned only as an aggravation 
of the crime of going to law. 
Some have contended, that what 
the apoftle was reproving, in the 
7c at Corinth, was their 
etting heathen magwtrates to 
Pah Bs determine their differ- 
ences. But fucha conftruétion 
of the apoftle’s words is evidently 
erroncous. Ver. 7, the apoftle 
teaches, that it is utterly a fault 
to go to law atall: is 
utterly a fault among you, be- 
caufe ye go to law one with ano- 
ther. ‘The complaint is. the 
fame, ver. 6, “‘ Brother goeth to 
lew with brother.” It is true; 
itis added, “* and that before the 


unbelievers.” . But going to law 


before unbelievers is mentioned 
only as an aggravation of the 
crime of goimgtolaw. The a- 
poftle, therefore, confiders goin 
to law.as a crine in itfelf; and 
going to law before unbelievers 
as a moft aggravated crime. ° 

It is evident, therefore, that 
the apoftle confidered it as a 
crime in itfelf for chriftian bre~ 
thren to go to law with each 
other; ami a moft 
crime when they go to law be- 
fore unbelievers. Going to law 
is the erime; its being before 
unbelievers is the vation. 
Going to law, therefore, is a 
crime ir chriftian brethren, whe- 
ther it be before believers or un- 


believers. It is neceffary to en- 
P P quire 


ravated 
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quire further, What does the 
apoftle mean by going to law? 
‘The anfwer to fuch an enquiry 
is, that by going to law is meaut 
carrying differences to a civil 
court or tribunal for a decifion. 
The apoftle evidently fuppofes, 
that chriftians have fuch laws 
and roles given them, by their 
king and head, as are fufficient 
for them;’and that it is unbe- 
coming in them, as well as unne- 
ceffary for them to appeal to any 
other tribunal. ‘Fhe apoftle af- 
fo fuppofes, that chriftians, as 
fuch, are able and qualified to de- 
cide all differences which may a- 
rifeamong them. Werecivillaws 
refpected, as the rule by which 
chriftians might decide their dif- 
ferences, unbelievers might he 
more learned and able judges 
than believers. And, were ci- 
vil laws refpected, then if chrif- 
tians fhould refer their differen- 
ces to the church, to be decided 
according to civil inftitutions, it 
would be going to law with each 
other, ie nothing would be 


‘be decided by civil laws and in- 
ftitutions, in diftin@tion frbm 


thelaws of Jefus Chrift. Ano-- 


ther confideration which affords 
additional evidence of this fenfe 
of the phrafe, going to law, is 
this ; that upon fucha conftruc- 
tion of it, “there would be the 
higheft impropriety in fetting up 
unbelievers as judges among 
chriftians; for as they are not 
chriftians, they cannot be fup- 
pofed to underftand or regard 
the laws of Chrift. But as to 
civil laws, they may! be fup- 


pofed to be as good, yea, better — 


yudges than chriftians; for, al- 


though they may be fuppofed to 


have their prejudices againft 
chriftians, yet as both parties are 
chriftians, m the cafe under con- 
fideration, prejudices will not 
operate to the difadvantage of 
one rather than the other. 

There are two things then in 
particulat, which lead to the con- 
clufion, that by going to law is 
meant to pint out, not only the 


wanting to complete the crime- forum or tribunalto which chrif- 


of which the apoftle complains 
except its being before the un- 
believers, which is contidered by 
theapoftle as only an aggravar- 
ing circumftance of going to law. 


¥,° 


e.48 ’ . * 
ki Cittiiti.s>» Were to decide mer 


ah Nerences by the civi} laws of 


wit 447 the ebbewy a Wet wy 
live, referrmg caufes to them 
for a decifion would be as truly 
going to law as if it were refer- 
red tounbelievers. ‘The j 
of law would be different ; 
it woald de equally going to law 
in the one Cafe as the other. 

lt muit be evident, therefore, 


that by going to law the apoltie 


tans are to repair, but the Jaw: 
and ru/es which are to determine 
and iffue their differences. That 
going to law does mean fubmit- 
ting ifferences to civil law and 
(hUAdeath MIUMUS IGF &@ UCTMIGH, 
in diftinctiun from the {piritual 
hewo ate rules Of Cort s Kmp- 
dom. One thing which } 

to fueh a conclufion is, that 
otherwife it would be as cruly 
going to law when chriftians are 
made judges, as if tt were 

the unbehevers ; and unbelievers 


fever Whereas the apofl 
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a fault, and its being before un- 
believers only as an aggravation 
of it. Inthis view of the cafe, 
it is finful in itfelf for chriftians 
to go to law with each other, 
whether before believers or un- 
believers. “The civil bar has no 
concern with. the differences of 
chriftians. : 

It may be further obferved, on 
the words of the apoftle, that he 
defigned to teach that chriftians 


ous t mutnally to fubmit their - 


differences ro the decifion of their 
chriftian brethren. “ Set them 
to judge who are leaft efteemed 
in the church,” rather than go to 
law. This is a matter in which 
chriftian brethren are to unite. 

The foregoing conclufion, that 
chriftian brethren may not com- 
mence fuits in a civil court againft 
each other, I apprehend,. is fup- 
ported by the apoftle; and there 
are many other particular confi, 
derations which may ferve to juf- 
tify it. 

M: Chriftians are confidered, 
in facred writ, as forming a.fo- 
ciety and community which is 
diftinét from this world; and as 
having a fyftem of laws given 
them by Jefus Chrift, which is 
fufficient to regulate its concerns. 

2. ‘The great and governing 
Law by wuce: Seey are'ta he ae- 
tuated is Jove. ‘They are to be 
tender of each other. 

3. They are brethren, and to 
love as brethren. Litigation, at 
the civil bar, is ever confidered 
as a blemith among natural bre- 
thren. 

4. Chriftians, as fuch, have, 
by profeffion, made the laws ot 
Chrift, in .iftinétion from. all 
other laws and infticutions, their 
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tians to go to law with each 
other. | 

To what has been advanced 
it may be objected, bracts 

1. That what the apoftle is 
condemning is multiplying differ- 
ences and law-fuits.—Anf. Al- 
though what is here advanced 
may be true, in part, yet the 
apofe moft certainly defigned 
to teach us how differences oughit 
to be accommodated-—by ot 
rules, and by what judges. -_ « 

2. Should it be objected, that: 
the evil which the apoftle defign- 
ed to reprove was making uy- 
believers Judges the anfwer is 
very plain, that making unbe- 
lievers the judges is’ mentioned 
only as an aggravation of going 
tolaw. Going to law, whether 
before believers or unbelievers, is 
confidered asa fault; buta great- 
ly aggravated one when before 
ynbelievers. 

3. To the principle which has 
been advanced it may be further 
objected, that a church has no 


authority by which it can 
its judgment into marin eg 
cannot give out an execution, or 


exact pecuniary fortenares. 
Ani, A church can. enforce 


its determinations Py the moft 
weighty penalties. If a brother 
will not be juft, and be regulated 
=o wh Chrif sbliged by a 
church can and is 
Jaws of Chrift adie. seP Sane 
its communion.—But, it be 
faid, this does not make the 






tule, ty which they will alwa 
lead and conduct. Thefe confi- 
derations, on the bare mention of 
them, would lead to the conclu- 
fion which. the apoftle mak 
that it is a fault, a crime in clirit. 
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how 
church of Chrifl t 


murucated perion 


ou 


treat excom 


wy VW hat 


. . 
ps the meaning of 1 Cor. v. it? 
But now | have written uate 
; 
) you not ho ki p company, f any 
: min [A vers ca ‘ f ao? ath. r be 
; 
1. @ fornicator, or co us, Or an 
pdolator. or availer,or a drunk- 
; : 
ard, or @n extortioner ; with 
fucr an ond no motto eat. 


It has been my opinton, tha: 
the eating here forbidden was to 
be underitood with part ul if Te- 
fpect to common meals; that the 

apottie, im the {pirit, meant to 

prohibit all fuch tarailiarities as 

eating and drinking together with 
excommunicated perfons, or 

giving to them the right hand, 

which cuftom has ever been 

contidered a token of triendihip. 

Upon this opinion ! have acted. 
And | have confcientioufly fup- 
poled, thas, if the members of 
the church fhould unit edly pur- 
fue this line of co induc *t tow ards 
exc ommumieates, it would have 


the Church 


The writer, however, © not fo 

ferniciwus of Mie pretent op ntien, 

but chat hecould freely relurquath 

it. comb? another more contiftent 

comffruction of th pally © trom 

the apoitie Paul be given . 
to treat excommunicated Per 
N. 4 ” ’ the f we fi 
i, i7go 


the moft direct tendency to bring 
‘ om uch ration, veu, 
repentance. My fentiments up 
on this tubject have been con- 
firmed by the writings of great, 
aml, | truft, good men. 

The Englith divines who 
wrote annotations upon the bible 
more than one hundred and fifty 
years ago, treating upon the 
words under contideration, faid, 
No noi to eat, “ he meaneth,” 
that is, the apoftle, “ not to have 
any int imate tamili irity, Or com- 
mon ufage, or manner of life, 
and convertation with them,”’ Le. 
with excommunicates. 

Mr. Pool, in his a fons 
upon the bible, faid, “@ffimacy 
ot communion is that which un- 
doubtedly i is here fignified by eat- 
ing ; and the apoftle’s meaning 
is, that the members of this church 
thould forbear any unneceffary 
fellowthip and communion with 
any perion that went under the 
name of chriftians, and yet in- 
duiged themfelves in any noto- 


them to to 


rious and {candalous courfes of 


lite.” He further faid, «* Admit- 


inp 
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one this precept prohibitwe of a 
with toandalous 


enn witwnhecy 
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brethicn, uw hota 


bee iret 


leg: ner ar 
com- 
h im ordmances 


wurnent rel 7 10us 
iNuion wih tu 
ppare thy hey have 
No Approximate neh.’ 

\' . Henry, in bis expofition 
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ir WIM 


Liteon Ube piace, Wor 


chbritiunis bc uodteladeetls 1, 
1€. CNCO bat i. a, “* Met POF 
communion lamithar con- 
verte: they ave to be punithed by 
haviiw il 
thei thar thes my he 


and 
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titel) 
athamed, and, if poflible, re- 
claimed thereby; and the more, 
becaufe the tins of fuch much 
more difhonour God than the 
tins of the openly wicked and 
protane can do. The church, 
therefore, is obliged to clear her- 
felf trom all confederacy with 
them, or connivance at them, 
and bear teftimony againit their 
wicked: practices.” 

Mr. Whitby, in his paraphrafe 
and commentary upon the New 
‘Teftament, treating upon the 
words No not to eat, faid, ** Ac- 
cording to the Jewifh canons it 
was not lawful to eat or drink 
with one that was under their 
cherem.”” By cherem I under- 
ftand the fame as being caft out 
of the fynagogue. Mr. Whitby 


likewile quotes Tertullian and - 


Theodoret, two of the fathers, 
with approbation, who faid, 
‘+ With fuch,” 1. e. with excom- 
municates, ** we muft not eat at 
our own, much lefs at the Lord’s 
table.” 

The fame treatment is pe 4- 
tively enjoined in Cambnidge- 


Plaiiorn, which is faid to have 
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been * confented unto by imany 
grear, laucued, and prs verfons 
flap tae four 
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in 4 L btmte tebe Geen. 
imp,” C* 2 tethlor rh4k *b 
, | : aie 
cx OP haan, Ce wife Ae 
refrain from all member-iles 
communion with him in spiritual 
things; alio trom all tamiliar 
communion with hmm ni civil 
things, further than the neceffiry 
of natural, dometiac or civil re- 
lations do require ; and are there- 
‘7c ts Serkeer te eat or drink 
witt, him, that he may he 
afhamed.” 

bor a confiderable time I have 
been diligeutly enquiring toknow 
my ducy with regard to this quef- 
tion. At length I have been 
brought toa ftand, It appears 
to me, that notwithftanding thefe 
re{pectable authorities,and others 
which I might quote, I can no 
longer vindicate my opinion and 
practice in this particular. ‘The 
following are fome of the reafons 
which have prevailed upon m 
mind to conclude, that the worn 4 
no not to eat ought to be under- 
ftood only with refpect to eating 
at the Lord’s table :— 

1. The apoftle, m the text 
under confideration, is evident 
directing the church at Corin 
how to deal with one that is call- 
ed a brether: Now if any man 
that is called a brother be a for- 
nicator, Hc. with fuch an one 
no not toeat. “Which appears 
to mean, Withdraw from fuch 
an one—fufter him not to eat at 
the Lord’s table with you—ex- 
communicate him. Fad Paul 
been {peaking of an excommu- 
nicaxd perfon, he would not 
have 
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have called him a brother ; for 
vou are fenfible, that a man un- 
der excommunication cannot, in 
a chriftian fenfe, be called a bro- 
ther. Underftanding the words, 
therefore, in their literal and no- 
tural order, thev direct the church 
how to conduct towards a co- 
venint-breaking and offendinc 
bro hy Ne 

2. Upon maturer deliberation, 


the dire@tion and example ot 


Chrift both feem to vindicate my 
preient ideas of this fubject. Said 
our Loid, But if he negle& to 
hear the church. : et him be ig 
thee as an heathen man and a 
P thlicam. 

The Jews, you know, would 
not eat with publ cans and fin- 
ners; but our bleffed, Saviour 
did, at common meals. Now, 
thie queition is, did our Lord and 

Matter dire& his friends and fol- 
lowers to do as did the felt-rich- 
teous fews in this particular, or 
to do as he dil? ‘In facred things, 
Chrift ever made a ditference be- 
tween thofe who were viltibly 
with him and thofe who were 
wilibly acainft him; but in com- 
mon things, he ws pot direct his 
} mneTUNICates 


di‘ciples to treat 

ditterently from heathen men and 

publicans. Let hing be unto thee 

asan heathen man anda publi- 
an. . 

3. Not to eat with an excom- 
sunicated perfon, at common 
reals, would, in fome cafes, be 
impracit icable ; ; and, in many ca- 
fes, icmuft make a difference in 
thechurch. All agree, that ex- 


communication does not deftray 
the relation which fubfifts be- 
tween hufband and wife, or be- 
tween parents and children: for 


them not to eat with an excom- 
municate of their family, would 
be attended with vaft inconve- 
nience. However, writers upon 
this fubject have genet rally faid, 
that it was lawful fo or chil ldren to 
eat with an excommunicated pa- 
rent, &c. bat tl that it was unlaw- 
ful for others who were not thus 
connected by the ties of nature. 
But in what other inftance do we 
find that the great “es of the 
church makes fuch a difference 
in the duties of his followers ? 

.4. By excommunication, the 
church take that away from the 
offender which they give him—a 
ftanding in Chrift’s church. For 
unrighteoufnels perfifted in, they 
caft him out of Chrift’s vifible 
kingdom, into the vilible king- 
dom of fatan. Accordingly, the 
church at Corinth wes directed 
in our context. 

Inthe name of the Lard Felus 
Chrifi, when ye are gathered to- 
gether, ane o fpr rit with the 
power 9j four Lord ‘fFefus Chrift, 
to deliver [ach an one unto fas 
tan, for the de fi rudtion of the 
fie Mh that the Sp! rit may he lave 
ed in the day of the Lord Felus. 
Caiting one out of the church 
into the world, l believe to be the 
fame as deliv ering him unto fa- 
tan: if is putting him} back again 
into fatan’ gers a kingdom. ‘And 
what moredoth our Lord re quire 
his church todo? He hath com- 
manded his church to sudge them 
that are within. By the rules 
of -his difcipline they are to be 
faithful in their exertions to gain 
an offending member ; but, if the 
my nber cannot be gai ined, i it is to 
be. cut off—the perfon is to be 
excomimunicated— put out of d 




















vilible church of Chrift, and them 
that are without God judgeth. 
Lex the church be faithful in ex- 
communicating icandalous per- 
fons, who w ili not be reclaimed, 
and they do their duty. When 
pertons: are excommunicated, 
God will jud re them. 

You obferve, my chrifhian 
friends, that to me this queftion 
has been attended with diiicul- 
ties. Thofe difficulties,however, 
have been the occafion of mak- 
ing me attend more parucularly 
to the fubject. Whether [ now 
rightly underftand the will of 
Chrift, God knoweth. I am 
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confcious to myfelf of having 
fought rather to know his will, 
than to follow the opinion of 
great and pious writers. As one 
feeking rafter truth, I have'trankly 
“a you my prefent views of the 
church’s duty towards excom- 
mumecated perfons—that they 
ought to treat them as they treat 
the reft of the ungodly world. — 
Let me, howerts, exhort you, 
my chriftian friends, to fearch 
the fcriptures for yourfelves. I 
would not have my belief the 
foundation of your practice, any 
further than God’s word arid 
your own confeiences demand. 





An Attempt to explain what St. 


VH. 

Queft. 1 AN the will, 
which is nothing 

elfe but that power of the mind 
by which the foul chufes, be d- 
vided, fo that part of the will’ 
chufes one thing, and part of it 
chufes direétly the contrary? 
Whenever a perfon chufes: or 
wills, does he not do it with the 
whole will? Can the will, at 
the fame inftant, and under the 
fame circumitances, chufe and 
refufe, love and hate the fame 
ob ject ? 

Anf. If by will is meant ine/i- 
ation, or the heart smclining ; 
and a power to chufe means a 
power to incline, (which I fup- 
pofe will be granted) then the 


will may be divided, and the foul fully deficient ; 


may chufe, but not with the 
whole will or heart. The in- 
clination may be divided, ¢. e. 


Paul fays of himfelf, Romans 
17. 

time. There may be a degree 
of inclination towards God, or 
love to him, and a degree of o 
potition and hatred exercifed to- 
wards him, at the fame time. 
The degree of inclination to- 
wars God may be generally 
prevalent, fo as to be the go- 
verning principle-in the heart, 
and have the chief influence in 
external conduct; and yet there 
be ¢ onftantly a degree of eppo- 
{ite inclination, or inclination to 
objects direly oppotite to’ God. 
In this cafe, the oppofite inclina- 
tion is totally fintul; and fo far 
as the inclination towards God 
is hereby weaker than otherwife 
it wo ed be, it is juft fo far An- 
for the inclina- 
tion ought to he wholly towards 
God, or men ought to loye God, 
with ALL their heayt.<* 


the fame heart may be inclined™*-“fhis“point may, perhaps, be 
illuftrated by the following com- 
parifon. 


two different ways, and towards 
oppolite objects, at the fame 





‘Two weights put into 
the 
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the oppofite fcales of a balance, 
do counteract and oppofe each 
other. The inclination, or ten- 
dency of the one, oppotes, and is 
dit rectly contrary to that of the 
other. Yet one may be heavier 
than the other, or fo have the ad- 
vantage of it, asto prevail againft 
it, and turn the fcale: neverthe- 

lefs, the tendency of the oppofite 
weight is juft as great and ftrong, 
as if it had not been coun- 
teracted: and that weight which 
prevails, does not defeend with 
fo much ftrength and force, as it 
v-ould if there were no oppoti- 
tion, and a// the weight were in 
that fcale. There is ‘nothing i mn 
reafon and philofophy againft the 
{uppotition of two oppotite t ten- 
dencies 5» OFa de gree Oi oppolite 
inclination and propenfity in the 
fame heart. And the obferva- 
tion and experience of every one 
my be fufficient to teach ‘him, 
that this is, in faét, the cafe, did 
not the holy ieriprure affert, 

that “ the fleth luitech againft 
the {pirit, and the fpirit againft 
the ilefh: and thefe are contrary 
the one to the other.”’ 

Queft. 2. What does St. Paul 
meau, when he fays, (Rom. vii. 
17.) “ It is no more I, but fin,” 
éc.? If it is not Ae, his will, 
how is it fin? And if it ts his will 
which does fin, why is it notve ? 

Anf. Whatever St. Paul did, 
his will was concerned in it, and 
in this fenfe he did it voli ‘arily. 
But that degree of inclinauon ex- 
ercifed the wrong way was not, 
all things contidered, the preyail- 
ing ime ‘ination, but was coun- 
teracted, and, as | may fay, over- 
powered, by a dey gree of inclina- 
tion which was right. This de- 


gree of wrong inclination, fo far 
as it took piace and operated, 
was finful, and was Paul’s fin; 
forit was Ais inclination, or his 
heart imclining. But a perfon 
may moft properly be denominat- 
ed, or take his character from 
that which is generally prevalent 
in him, though there 1s poe of 
the contrary found with him, 
when his who/e character is cri- 
tically feanned. ‘Thus, a man 
may properly be called Aamble, 
if humility i is prevalent, and moft 
apparent in his character: And 
if there are any exerciles and ap- 
pearances contrary to this, it ma 
properly be faid, “It is not he, 
that Aumble man, who has done 
this, but pride, which, thougi 
not prevalent, yet lurks in him,” 
It the wile, fedate, pubiic-fpirited 
Cato, didany thing which was 
unbecoming and contrary to this 
his eftablithed charaéter, it is 
common and natural to fay, 
** this is not Cato,’’ or, ‘* Cato 
did not im this act himfelf.” 

Paul, the fervant of Jefus 
Chrift, (Rom. i. 1.) whom the 
Jaw of the ipirit of life in Chrift 
Jefus had made free from the 
law of fin and death, walked not 
atter the rlefh, but after the {pirit, 
(chap. vii. 1, 2.) this was his 
character. And if any thing con- 
trary to ahis was found in him, 
exercifed itfeif and ftruggled, in 
oppofition to this character, and 
the fieih lufted again{t the fpirit; 
this was not Paul, the fervant of 
Chrift, that Spiritual man, bat 
fin that was io him. * Itis no 
more I, the chriftian, the fervant 
of Chrift, the {piricual man, but 
fin, the bafe remains of an oppo- 
dite character which ones neat 

e 














éd to me, the natural carnal 
man, the fervant of fin.” May 
not the apoftle, inthis view, be 
confidered as fpeaking moft in- 
telligibly and properly, and con- 
fiftent with his taking to hinf{i 
all the blame for every thing {hort 
of perfeét holinets ? 

Queft. 3. What does the a- 
poftle Paul mean, when he fays, 
«© That which! do, I allow not: 
for what I would, that do I not?”’ 
Does not every one do juft as he 
chufes to do? 

Anf. What has been faid to 
the laft queftion may, perhaps, 
in fome meature, ierve as an an- 
fwer to this. The meaning of 
thee words of Paul may be given 
in the following paraphrate. 

‘¢ The fin which | commit is 
contrary to a fixed prevailing 
inclination of my heart, which 
really difapproves of every thing 
that is wrong, and leves and feeks 
nothing but that which is perteét- 
ly right: fo that what | weu/d, 
as perfeCily agreeable to this in- 
clination, | never do; as I al- 
ways fin in all | do, which is 
contrary to this inelination of 
my heart, by which I delight in 
the law ot God, confidered in 
its utmolt perfection, which aims 
at perteétion, and ean be con- 
tent with nothing fhort of it?” 
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Every degree of right or holy 
inclination of heart, is an incli- 
nation to, or a defire and choice 
of perfect holine/s ; fo that the 
chriftian never has his choice m 
this fenfe, or does the ae > that 
he would, fo long as he is fhort of 
perfect holinefs. The thing that 
he wou/d is perteét holinefs, 
which he never does, but always 
fails of, in every exercife. The 
oppotite propenfity or inclina- 
tion counteracts this, and exer- 
cifes itfelf direétly contrary toit: 
therefore he does the things 
which are contrary to his will, 
as a chriftian, and does the things 
which he would not. 

This matter feems to be il- 
luftrated by the following paf- 
face, (Gal. v. 17.) ‘* For the 
fieth lufteth againft the fpirit, 
and the ipirit againft the flefh, 
and thefe are contrary the one 
to the other; /o that ye cannot 
de the things that ye would.”” 
As if he had faid, ** Chriftians, 
while in this imperfect ftate, have 
within their hearts two oppofite 
inclinations or tendencies, which 
do conftantly oppofe and impede 
each other: hence it comes to 
pafs, that what you defire and 
chufe as chriftians, even perfeét 
holinefs, ye never attain unto.’” 


CRITO. 
« 





Reply to No. L—THEOLOGICAL SKETCHES. 


Mr. Epiror, 
T is a matter of fome import- 
ance, that the rule by which 


we are to eftimate the merit of 


virtue, and the demerit of vice, 
fhould be underftood. This rule, 
it is f{uppofed by a writer in the 


Vol. |. No. 4. 





third number of your Magazine, 
page 222, was not properly ftat- 
ed and defined in a little piece, 
which appeared in your fir/7, on 
the fubject. 
The writer of that piece did 
Q4q not 
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not think it effential to his gene- 
ral defrgn to give a roa and 
critical ” definition of the terms 
merit and demerit. He ufed 
thefe terms, as they are frequent- 

ly ufedin common converiation, 
to exprefs the ufeful and the 
hurtful nature of virtue, and 
of vice—jult as the Remarker 
ufes one of thofe terms, when 
he afks a place for his thoughts 
on the fubjecét, m your Maga- 
zine, if you fhall be of opinion 
they merit it. The werth of 
virtue, he then apprehended, and 
ftill apprehends, coniifts im its 
ufefylne/s to the public interett ; 

and, the hateful ne/s of vice, in 
its being detrimental to general 
good and happinefs, Had the 
enquiry been, whether the crea- 
tures’ virtue be equally ufeful 

: beneficial to the moral fy{- 
n, as his wice is injurious and 
hurtful; the arguments, in that 
little tract, would have applied to 

equal advantage. 

When it is faid that the merit 
of virtue is in proportion to the 
natural good which, ina com- 
mon courfe of things, it will ef- 
tect; and the demerit of vice, in 

ro portion to the natural evil 
which, in. afjimilar way, it would 
produce ; this might well enough 
have les tL um lerik yod, as it was 
defigned, ta be explanatory of 
what was before faid, viz. that 
the good, or the ev:/, which 
actions produce or eifect, muft 
be the rule by which we efui- 
mate their merit or demerit. On 
a review of what was publifhed, 
the writer does not find any 
other variation of his definitions. 
"That the evil to which vice tends, 


in diftinction from what, 2” a 
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common cour fe of things it would 
actually produce ; or, that the 
good which virtae would effe& 
if it could, and the evil which 
vice would effect it :t could, are 
cher of them the rule by whiclr 
we are to eftimate either the 
merit of the former or the des 
merit of the /atter, is no where 
faid in that little tract. 

But the writer, who remarks 
on the piece under contidera- 
tion, favs that, if the virtue of 
a third per rfon, in enjoying the 
benefit by me conferred on tome 
one who {tands in need, is not 
to come into the account in 
eftimating the worth of my poets 
ne/s in domg the kindnefs ; 
will follow, that neither has iy 
own goodnefs any merit in it, 


becaufe a fufceptibility of bene- 


fits is effential, in another, in 


order to his receiving any good 
from me. Can this inference 
be juft? Is there nothing really 
praife-worthy in rejoicing im the 

good which is done to others? 
Dices it detract any thing from 
the real worth of. the virtue of 
this third perfon, that it is in 
good done, not immediately te 
himfelf, that he rejoices? And, 
does the praife-worthinefs of his 
virtue belong, not to him who 
exercifes it, but to me, who have 
been, indirectly, the occafion of 
its being exercifed? It is very 
maniteft that Azs virtue neither 
detracts from, nor adds to, the 
worth of my virtue in confer- 
ring a benefit on one who ftood 
in needs But, becaufe another 
is as truly praife-worthy for ex- 
erciling benevolent affection, as 
I am, will it thence follow, 


that the /enfibility of a needy 
perfon 














perfon to pleafure, which has 
nothing either v7rtuous Or Vitt- 
ows in it, in the leaft degree di- 
minithes the worth of my virtue 
in doing kind offices to him? 


The Remarker will, proba- 


bly, be fenfible, upon a review of 
the fubject, that there is not the 
leaft ground for fuch an infe- 
rence. According to his own 
ftatement, there 1s a good, | 
fact, done by A; and B receives 
and enjoys it, aad that whether 
he be virtuous or vicious. The 
merit of the virtue of A, in do- 
ing this good, muft therefore be- 
long tu yy It C, by the ex- 
ercile of a virtuous difpofition, 
enjoys it, the praife-worthinefs 
of this virtuous difpofition is 
certainly his: while a mere 
fenfibility of pleafure and pain 
has nothing of a moral nature 
in it. 

But, in this writer’s critical 
definition of the terms merit and 
demerit, it is apprehended there 


are fome defects, and fome of 


his obtervations are hardly ca- 
pable of defence. He fays, that 
merit involves a right to demand 
a reward; but, demerit,no night 
to demand punithment ;—that 
juftice turns over the finner to 
the fovereign difpofal of him 
whom he has offended, and that 
a /e/s punifhment than is deferv- 

ed may be inflicted. Thefe are 
not exactly his words; but, if 
I underftand him, this is the im- 
port of what he fays. This 
would imply, that suffice does 
not fo much require vice to be 
punifhed, as virtue to be re- 
warded. If fin againft God 


merely expo ofes to punifhment, 
‘ed may 


and lef; than is deferz 
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be inflicted, why will it not fol- 
low, that juftice doth not de- 
mand that any punifiment at 
all {hall be inti€ted? And if it 
do not demand it, what evidence 
is there that it will ever be in- 
figted? If juftice demand that 
any punifhment whatever fhould 
be inflicted, it demands the whole 
which is deferved, as muchas an 

part. If juftice, and the good 
of the univerfe, do not as much 
demand that the Deity exprefs 
his difpleafure againft the finner, 
by infliGting natural evil upon 
him, and that too equal to his 
defert, as much as it is pofhible 
that equity fhould give a right, 
in any cafe whatever, to demand 

a reward; why is it neceffary 
chan the difpleafure of the Deity 
fhould ever be expreffed in any 
natural evil? Why might not 

fin have been forgiven without 
an atonement 2 

Where a reward is due, the 
right of demand lies in him to 
whom it is due. But, where 
punifhment is deferved, the right 
of demand that it fhould be in- 
flicted lies in the party injured : 
and, in cafe of fin againft God, 
the right of demand lies in him, 
in the whole univerfe which is 
injured by the finner. And that 
Fuftice which guards the intereft 
ot the univ erfe, and feeks the ge- 
neral good, as really demands 
punifhment, as a meritorious 
action can, in any cafe what- 
ever, demand a reward. 

A finner, when poffeffed of a 
properly penicentdifpofition, fees 
the beauty, and feels the import- 
ance of juffice. Juftice ap- 
pears to him to have real de- 
mands: aml he views it as of in- 
finite 
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finite importance to the good of 
the univerfe, that thefe demands 
fhould be fatished. And though 
the demands of juftice be againtt 
himfelf, his benevolence to the 
univerfe ftill as really calis for 


their being fatisfied, as true virs 
tue ever calls for a reward. 

urther obfervations upon the 
fubject would, perhaps, be nei- 
ther in! itructiv e nor entertaining 
to your readers. 





Rem irks on th 


Mr. Epiror, 

N your third number, page 
| 202, an attempt is made to 
prove, that “infants actually 
commit fin;” but as the writer 
has not fo cleared the fubject, as 
to remove every difh culty from 
my mind, [ beg leave to com- 
municate a few remarks on his 
piece through the fame channel. 

This author obferves, that in- 
fants are evidently fubjected, in 
common with adults, to thofe 
evils and tutferings which the 
holy {criptures teach us to cons 
jider as teftimonies of the an- 
ger of God with our race in- 
difcriminately ;” and infers from 
Rom. vy. 12. that “ the death of 
minkind is an evidence that they 
are {inners ;”” and adds, that “ it 
1s as muca an evidence, th it all, 
or that any wio are the fubjects 
of it are fuch.”” This reafon- 
ing may be adinitted to be good, 
if it is applied to moral agents 
only, or to thofe of the human 
race who are accountable. But 
death has paffed upon many 
creatures, which the writer wil 
not, I prefume, fuppofe to be 
finners. Though many have 
conlidered the death of brutes as 
a confequence of the apoftacy 
of man, and therefore as a ma- 
nifeftation of the divine difplea- 
jure againft fin, yet they have 
not gencrally fuppofed, that the 


e Effay concerning the Sinful nef 5 of Infants. 


fufferings of fuch animals afford- 
ed any evidence that they were 
tranfgreffors in a moral fenfe. 
The reafon ts, they have not 
been reckoned moral, or ac- 
countable agents. Now, if we 
fin l among the offspring of men 

fome w ho ; are not end ywed w ith 
higher, and perhaps not fo high 
meatal or intellectual powers as 
the brutes, which we never con- 
fider as moral agents, why ‘hould 
we judge the former to be ac- 
countable, and not the latter? 
Is the human fhape, or the cir- 
cumftance of being born of a 
woman, an evidence of moral 
agency in thofe whofe intellec- 
tual powers appear to be interior 
to the brutes? Perhaps this con- 
clufion may be thought deduci- 
ble from the univerfal propofi- 
tion in the cited text—** all have 
finned.”” But when we confi- 
der, how often we find it necef- 
fary in explaining {cripture, to 
limit univerfal expreflions ac- 
cording to the nature of the fub- 
ject on which they are employ- 
ed, the conclufion, I think, will 
not be inevitable. And if an 


appeal be made to reafon, and 
the common fenfe of mankind, 
it mult, | believe, be acknow- 
ledged, that infants are not ge- 
nerally confidered as char; geable 
with crimes, or as fubjects at 

mora! 
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moral government. And if not, 
then their fufferings and morta- 
lity by no means prove that they 
actually cominit fin. 

The argument trom the ne- 
ceffity of i cermege if | un- 
derftand it, derives all its feem- 
ing force from the affumpuon, 
that infants are moral agents. 
For, if they are not moralagents, 
but in thofe refpects, ** like the 
beafts which perifh,” they may 
be * poffefied of a difpofition 
which difqualifes them for the 
heavenly world,”’ though they 
are not finners : forthe fame thing 
or be faid of the brutes.”’ 

No doubt, David had juft 
authority to fay, “* the w icked 
are eftranged from the womb,” 
&c. But there is no neceffity 
of underftanding his poetical ex- 
preflions ina ftriétly literal fenfe. 
Indeed, if he reprefents the wick- 
ed as ** {peaking lies as foon as 
they are born,” as his words 
feem naturally to import, he muft 
certainly ufe a figurative ftile. 
It is, therefore, by no means 
clear, that this text was detigned 
to teach us, that infants actually 
commit fin. More probably, it 
isa ftrong hy perbole, 1 impor ting 
that the nature of the wic ked is is 
fo totally corrupt, that their ear- 
lieft moral exercifes are univer- 
fally wrong, or that “ the ima- 
gination of their heart is evil 
from their youth.” 

Our author fuppofes, “ that 
the fame temper of mind with 
which men grow up, and which, 
in the holy. fcriptures, is often 
marked by the name, ficfh, be- 
gins to exift, though, in a low 
degree e, as foon as we are born.” 
It by the /ame temper is meant 


399 


a felfifh temper, I readily admit 
the fuppofition—For I believe 
this temper is effential to the na- 
ture of all mere. animals; but 
this ** fame temper”’ in the brutes 
has no moral quality, becaufe 
they are not moral agents. And 
therefore the manifeftation of 
fuch a temper in infants will not 
prove, that * they actually com- 
mit fin,” unlefs it be previoufly 
proved that they are moral agents. 

‘The writer of this piece pro- 
ceeds to fratean objection which 
he {aysiscommoniy made againit 
the tuppofition, ‘that infants 
commyt tin.’’ This he does inthe 
following words, °viz. * They 
(7. e. intants) ** are not poffei- 
fed of that intellectual light and 
knowledge, by which they can 
diftinguith betwixt good and evil, 
and difcern the ditterence be- 
tween what,is right and what is 
wrong in a moral fenfe.”” 

But when, in anfwer to this 
objection, he infers, that ‘ no fin 
can be committed otherwile than 
againit fuch light and knowledge 
actual exifting im the mind,”’ 
and inftances in the fins of im- 
penitence and unbelief, as “ not 
commonly committed againit 
light and aétual remonftrances 
of confcience,” he appears to 
have altered the meaning of the 
words /ight and know ‘ledge, 
from that which they bore in the 
objection. For, in the latter cafe, 
he feems not to mean that light 
and knowledge by which the fub- 
ject can diftinguith, but that by 
which he actually does diftin- 
guifh betwixt good and evil; 
oul ife the actual remonftran- 
ces of conicience appear to be 
improperly mentioned. 


Again ; 
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Again ; he fuppofes his oppo- 
nentto rejoin, that ** impenitence 
and unbelief are criminal, be- 
caufe the light would be feen, 
were it not for the wickednefs 
of the heart’”—and in his reply 
concludes, that ** the wickednefs 
of heart which excludes the light 
muft exift antecedently to the 
light, and therefore muft arife 


from the nature and tendency ot 


the affection.” 

Here, again, I can fee no 
foundation for ourauthor’s con- 
clution, unlefs by light he means 
that by which the fubject actu- 
ally does diftinguith betwe en 
good and evil. Whereas the ob- 
jeCtor appears to imrend that 
light only, by which the fubje&t 
can diftinguith between good 
and evil. 

Our author at lenrth endea- 
vours to fix the meaning of the 
term /ight, and admits that in 
one fente itis neceflary to moral 
action—to virtue and vice. But 
when light fignifies a * know- 
ledge and a@tual perception of 
the rule with which mental ex- 
ercifes are compared,” in order 
to determine their mora! pany: 


he fays, ** it is maniteft that light 
is by no means neceflary to mo- 
ral action.”” With reference to 
this affertion, | would propofe 
the following queftions, viz. Is 
there no difference between a 

** knowledge and actual pere ep~ 
tion of the rule of mor ality,” and 
an ability or capacity to know 
the rule? Are not fome c apable 
of diflinguifhing between right 
and wrong in fome inftai ices, who 
cannot properly be faid to know 
the rule of right and wrong? Is 
there no difference with retpeét 
to moral agency or accountable- 
nets between thofe who are ca- 
pable of knowing what is right 
and what is wrong, and thofe 
who are not? 

‘Thefe few bricf remarks are 
fubmitted to the confideration of 
the writer of the piece—not be- 
caufe | have any defire to com- 
menee a controverfy with him, 
but becaufe my mind labours on 
the fubjeét, and withes for a 
more ample difcuffion, in order 
to remove difficulties, and efta- 
blith ic truth with convictive 
evidence. 


P. 
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REVIEW ¢ OF RE SLIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS. 





Twenty-four Difcour/es on fome of the important and interefting 
Truths, Duties and Infitutions of the Ga/pel, and the general 
Excellency of the Chriftian Religion; calculated for the People 
of God of every Communien, particularly for the Benefit of 
pious Families, ‘and the Inftruétion of all in the Things which 


concern their Si. lv ation. 


By Nathan Perkins, 7. M. Pa/ftor, 


of a Church of Chrifl in Hartford. 


NE important advantage 
of fuch périodical pieces 
as Ma: gazine s, is to give informa- 
tion to the public concerning 


new works in the literary world, 
and to make fuch remarks upon 
them as may be both juft and 
candid. Reviews of religious 

publications 
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publications may, with peculiar 
propriety, be admitted by the E- 
ditor of a Theological Magazine. 
Single fermons, indeed, or {mall 
and occafional performances, it 
feems, in a degree, improper to 
review, becaufe the {pread of 
fuch will neceffarily not be ex- 
tenfive. But fo refpectable a vo- 
lume for fize as that now before 
us, may well be entitled to a 
place in the reviews of the The- 
ological Magazine. 

We can hardly refrain from 
obfervi ‘Ng, that the exterior of the 
work is a pleating fpecimen of the 
rapid improvement of our coun- 
try in arts, not being exceeded, 
in neatnefs and elegance, by the 
generality of the London im- 
preffions. 

The fubjects of this volume 
of difcourfes, confifting of twen- 


ty-four in number, are fome of 


the important and _interefting 


truths, duties and inftitutions of 


the gofpel, and the general ex- 
cellency of the chriftian religion. 
They are intended, as the title- 
page informs us, for the people 
of God of every communion— 
particularly for the benefit of 
pious families, and the inftruction 
of all in the concerns of a future 
vorld., 

he author appears to have 
had a deep fenfe of the decaying 
ftate of religion in the prefent 
day, and the ftrange propentity 
difcoverable in too many, to de- 
preciate or renounce plain and 
important duties, or to deny and 
difregard the neceffary inftitu- 
tions of the gofpel, and to fubfti« 
tute in their place a vifionary re- 
ligion; or to refort to grofs errors 


5 
and infidelicv. His fubjeéts are 


in a degree new, judicioufly cho- 
fen, and happily arranged. ‘The 
detign of the whole is to eftablith 
the truth, and to defend it againft 
fuch as may rife up and deny it, 
Thefe fermons are, therefore, ex- 
cellently well calculated to pre- 
vent the fpread of error and ir- 
religion, and to revive the lan- 
guithing interefts of piety. A 
fpirit of “candour reigns in every 
difcourfe—not w harih or unge- 
nerous expreffion or fentiment is 
found—no party-notions or fpe- 
culative peculiarities are efpou- 
fed: truth alone, let it make for 
or againft whom it may, appears 
to be aimed at; the inveftigation 
and vindication of which feem to 
be the author’s object, by candid 
enquiry and fair arguments from 
reafon and fcripture; what faith 
the feripture being his motto. It 
will be conceded by all who are 
verfed in theological tracts, that 
the fubjeéts difcuffed wanted 
much to be difcufled. We ven- 
ture to afhrm, that no perfon can 
read without prejudice, and well 
digeft thefe difcourfes, and {till 
remain ignorant of the effential 
principles of chriftianity. Happy 
would it be for the church and 
for religion, if fuch publications 
had been more frequent. ‘Too 
oiten have there been ftrife and 
controverfies about religion, 
which have done great differvice 
to the caufe. The beft way, we 
apprehend, to eradicate error, or 
to {top its progrefs, is that pur- 
fued in thefe difcourfes, viz. to 
eftablith the oppofite truths by 
clear reafonin:, and .plain ferip-~ 
ture. For the eftablifhment of 
the oppofite truths is, in reality, 
the overthrow of particular doc- 
trinal 
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trinal errors. Having a clear 
view of his fubject, the author 
writes with purity and elegance, 
precifion and accuracy. He ne- 
ver ‘orgets or rambles from his 
fubject. . The iti 


= rneri t »4f ; — 
an 2GOTnesc [oO 2iumeciciit Gerree. 


elevated, 


if tie wnorant may ve mitruct- 


' 


ed, the careleis awakened, the 
i ule ETTO- 


ferious Confirmed, ar 
neous reclaimed, he feem aie r 
to give up that merit whichariles 
from curious {peculations, and a 
vain para lc of words. ‘The 
whole is diftinzuifhed for a feri- 
ous train of rational piety and 
powertul argument. When we 
have read a difcourfe, a folemn 
imprefiion is left on the mind of 
the reality, importance, glory, 
and excellence of the chr riftien 
religion, 

Such being the nature and ten- 
dency of this volume of fermons, 
fo full of weighty infirnction, fo 
well adapted to advance the caufe 
of God, and to guard the mind 
againft error, that we cannot 
withhold our tribute of refpedct, 
or forbear, moft atkeCtionately, 
to recommend ii to our readers ; 
to chriftians, indeed, of every 
communion ; and to exprefs our 
ardent with, that it may find an 
extenfive circulation, as it doubr- 
lets will have from the large 
number of fubfcribers, and a 
place in every family. As a fpe- 
cimen of the author’s manner 
and flile, and that the reader 
may judge for himfelf, the fol- 
lowin rextracts are made. We 
do not it ppoie them tO exceed, 
in merit, the bodv ot the work. 

In his fecond Xrmon, {peak- 
1g of the intufhcienc y of reafon 
to p it Out a W ay of ACCEPT- 


ANCE with God, the author 
fays, “ Ir can tell us, that HE is 
the Maker of all things, the Pre- 
ferver of all things, but can give 
us no infiruétions upon what 
terms HE will reu eive us into his 
favour and friendf{hip ; or whe- 
ther HE will doit atall. When 
we ponder deep on moral and 
rebeious fulnects, we cannot but 
be confcious of many imperfec- 
tions and fins. We teel that 
there is a2 power on HIGH, 
whom we have offended. We 
dread his anger. When ano- 
ther world is ferioufly contem- 
plated, we dare not appear in it, 
without fome firm hope. An 
invitible God—an ince nfed judge 
is an alarming thought. The 
anxious enquiry is, wherewith 
fhall we come before HIM, and 
bow ourfelves betore a holy and 
pure God? Mere reafon cannot 
fatisfy the enquiry. It knows 
not how we may come before 
him, or with what facritices he 
will be pleated. Being truly 
humbled, and deeply grieved for 
our offences, feems the moft na- 
tural way of hoping for pardon 
and acceptance. But, whether 
a holy and righteous fovereign, 
on our repentance, can forgive 
us contiftently with his glories, 
or the fatety of his univeric, rea- 
fon cannot informus. To catt 
ourfelves upon his infinite cle- 
mency is what reafon would ad- 
vile. But whether this would 
be fafe or not, is a grand uncer- 
tainty. Without a revelation, 
therefore, we do not know whe- 
ther we may be pardoned ; or if 
we may, how it may be con- 
fiftently done ; or how we may 
be recovered from the evils 

which 

















which all men feel, and of which 
the world is full. Reafon can 
fee the difeafe under which all 
men labour, butcan preferibe no 
method of cure. All the wile 
men of the heathen world, for 
thoufands of years together, have 
tried to difcover a method of e!- 
cape from the evils which all 
felt, and of which they juft ly 
complained, but all in vain. An 
infinitely wife G rod gave human 
nature a fair trial, all advan- 
tages, and time long enough to 
fausfy all reafonablen men how far 
it would go. Look round the 
world, at this day, and what fue- 
cefs has boafted, and almoft idol- 
ized reafon had, in things of a 
moral and religious concern 
among pagan nations. Look 
back on paft ages, and where, 
alas! is the man, or the body 
of men, that have found reafon a 
fufficient guide? Even, in the 
countries bleffed with the gofpel, 
what delufion! what error! 
what fuperftition! Without a 
divine revelation, all is darknefs 
ina moral view—all is helplefs 
and hopelefs ; there is no par- 
don, there is no falvation. Rea- 
fon could never fhew * one fin 
forgiven, or lead a ftep beyond 


the. grave, or have any idea of 


the rebarcadticn of the be dy-” 
Another fhort extraét from 
thefe pious and fentimental dif- 
courfes,is trom the twenty-tourth 
fermon; the fubject is the Ex- 
CELLENCE of the CHRISTIAN 
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ReEticron, and this is evinced, 
among other contiderations, from 
its pure morals. 

“ Morality, therefore, being 
fo eflential to, and fo important 

a part of pure and undefiled reli- 
gion, itis one great recommen- 
dation of the chriftian rei: gion, 
that it contains a fyitem of per- 
feet and finifhed morals. There 
is not a fingie detect in its mo- 
rals ; not a fingie falfe virtue to 
be found in it, or one vice, how- 
ever {pecious, countenaiced.— 
This cannot, with truth, be af- 
firmed of any, or all the beft fyf- 
tems of heathen philofophy and 
morals. “Phe heathen moralifts 
have, we conclude, faid many 
fine and beautiful things of vir- 
tue; and given many rules of 
moral te which are both 
juft and weighty. They painted 
too, in lively colours, the frail- 
fies and miler eries of man. But 
the moft amiable and pure fyf- 
tems among them allowed of felf- 
murder, and many other abfurd 
and inconfiftent follies and vices. 
They either had no idea at ali, 
or not any juft one, concerning 
the high moral duties of for-° 
giveneis of injuries, the love of 
enemies, felf-denial, humility, 
and the unlawfulnefs of revenge. 
On the other hand, in the Mo- 
RALS of the gofpel, there is not 
one blemith. ‘They are above 
centure, and Pm. s 3 admiration. 
‘They are both pure and fub- 
lime.” 





THE 
Hk multum in parvo, 


which is one of the capi- 
is of a fentible writer, 1s 


No ] 
LWNQO. 4. 


tai ie 


- 
r 
Vol. I. 





PARTY-MAKER’s ASSISTANT. 


certainly applicable to this little 
production. It is confiderably 
fatirical, and the fatire is con- 


Rr ducted 











or 
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duéted in the ironic manner. 


The object % of the writer evi- 
dently is to difcover to the teveral 
fectaries, who buly themfelves in 
the elevated employment of rend- 
ing to pieces churches and fo- 


cieties, the impropriety of their 
conduct, and the abfurdity of 
the leading principles on which 
they act. We hope the guilty 
will read and be reformed. 





— 


Dwight’s Sermon, on the Means of eftablifhing pub- 


ic Happine ls, deliver nes befor the Society of the Cincinnati, 


met at New- Haven, Connedticut, “Fuly 7, 1795- 


Hf importance of the oc- 
cafion, upon which this 
diicourfe was delivered, renders 
it, we judge, not improper to 
have it reviewed, though {mall 
occafional performances are fuf- 
fered to pafs without notice. 
The fubjeét which the preach- 
er chofe to difcufs before fuch 
refpectable hearers, was, .of all 
others, one of the beft which he 
could have felected. It is, in 
truth, a fubject interefting at all 
times, but eminently fo in the 
prefent ftate of our infant em- 
pire. And the characters of the 
auditors called for a more than 
common elevation of ftile. The 
preacher did not forget this cir- 
cumitance. He firit examines 
the various means of eftablifhing 
public happinefs, which have 
bee held in high eftimation, and 
diligently purtued by the magif- 
trate and politician ; fuch as, 


arms and wealth, high fenfe of 


. 


honour, national pride, and deep 
policy. That thele are not the 
beft meins* of fecuring public 


“fiappities, thé ftnikinely evinces 


by pertinent obfervations, anda 
concile reference P £O the ! hi itory 
of ancient and moderna nations, 
which have been renowned on 
the great ftaze of the world. 
He, then, ftates.the on'y true 


~~” 
means of eftablifhing national 
felicity, the cultivation of fei- 
ence, the praétice of virtue, 
and diffujon of religious know- 
ledge. And the preacher is care- 
ful, in a moft explicit manner, 
to build his virtue upon an evan- 
gelical foundation, CHRISTIAN 
Piety. He applies the whole 
to our country in a clofe and de- 
licate manner. We doubt not 
but his hearers were edified and 
pleafed; and that the reader will 
find much profit and entertain- 
ment in the perufal. Asa fam- 
ple ofthe author’s reafoning and 
jut thinking, we tranfcribe the 
tollowing :— 

* It is  unneceffary for me to 
remark to this audience, that all 
human conduct fprings from the 
human will; that this is the on- 
ly active principle in man; and 
that, as the will is directed to 
good or evil, right or wrong, 
man invariably does that which 
is evil, or that which is good. 
‘The real importance of virtue to 
the happinets of fociety lies in 
this, that virtue is an uniformdi- 
rection of the willto that which 

eo). When man ts virtu- 
ous, therefore, his difpofition, 
the fource of all his conduét, be- 
ing fteadily ‘point ed to that which 
is good and right, his conduct 
uvult, 
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muft, of courfe, be alfo right and 
good. Hence virtue, of necef- 
fity, aims at the happinefs of fo- 
ciety. A man’s private intereft 
may, for a time, and in his own 
view, be promoted by wrong; 
but the interefts of a community 
can never be, for a moment, 
promoted but by that which is 
right. A felfith, feparate intereft 
clafhes with that of every neigh- 
bour, and cannot be advanced, 
but to the injury of the common 
good. Avarice always robs; 
ambition always opprefles ; and 
fenfuality always wounds. Vir- 
tue, on the contrary, invariably 
feeks the common welfare, and 
gives no pain, where it is not in- 
difpenfibly neceflary for the pro- 
motion of that welfare. 

*¢ Virtue is, alfo, a principle 
fufficiently powerful and aétive 
to make all the happinefs, which 


fociety can enjoy. It is the whole’ 


energy ofthe Deity,.and of every 
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perfect being; and may become 
the whole energy of man. It 
often has become fufficiently 
powerful to produce the highett 
felf-denial, of which man in his 
prefent ftate is capable ; andis not 
uncommonly of fuch ftrength, 
asto conftitute the only active 
character. Greater exertions 
have rarely fprung from felfith- 
nefs, than have fprung from vir- 
tue. The labours of Alfred were 
not inferior to thofe of Cvefar ; 
nor were thofe of the proudeft 
and moft ambitious philofopher 
to be named with thofe of Paul. 

‘* As virtue is the genuine, the 
invariable,and the efficient fource 
of public happinefs, fo it is in 
the fame degree its ftability. As 
it is its natural tendency to pro- 
duce happinefs, fo this is always 
and equally itstendency. Where- 
ever, and how long foever it 
exifts, the happinefs, of which 
it is the parent, will alfo exift.” 





HAT reproach is it toa 
fervant, that he works 

fo with all his might as to tire 
before night? | have often heard 
Whitheld’s with, repeated by 
faithful, painful labourers, like 


himfelf, but never by idlers.— 


Remarks on Anecdote, Page 149. 












When Whitfield was going out 
to preach the day before he died, 
he exprefied an earneft defire 
that it might be his laft fermon, 
adding, ‘* Lord, thou knoweft I 
am uredzn thy work, but not of 
thy work.” 





Mr. EpiTor, 


To fee the following Queftions critically difcuffed by fome of your 


numerous and ingenious Corre/pondents, would, no doubt, af- 


. 


certainly, 
Queftion I. , 
HETHER this petition 
in the prayer, common- 
Jy called the Lord’s Prayer, 
* thy kingdom come, and thy 


Jord great Satisfaélion to many of your Readers, and to oug 


—_— — 















will be done on earth as it is in 
Heaven,” mean that his people 
fhould pray daily to be made 
PERFECT IN HOLINESS? or, 
Whether it be the duty of the 

hriftian’ 





a 





~ —— a 
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Chriftian to. pray to be made 
SINLESSLY HOLY in this life? 
ueftion II, 

WHY a Being, of infinite 
benevolence, is pleafed, in the 
holy fcriptures, to employ 1N- 
TERESTED motives, to induce 
his creatures to embrace falva- 
tion, or Wecome benevolent? And 


whether this be any valid objec- 
tion to the divinity of the Chrif- 
tian Religion ? 
Queftion IT. 

WHETHER there_be any 
flage, in the progrefs of the fin- 
ner’s conviction, at which divine 
faving regenerating influence ig 
infallibly ‘Goanboomannd ? 





An Anecdote of a Philofopher in the Empire of Perfra. 


ROM. what follows, we 
learn what iene: men of emi- 
rient abilities and great thought, 
in Pagan countr ries, enee el Re- 
ligion.— A moft fingular prayer 


of a Perfian fage:—“ Have mer- 
cy, O God, upon the wicked.— 
As for the good, when thou 
madeft them ‘good, thou madeft 
them ha appy.”’ 





ANECDOTE. 


GRAVE and devout man 

was thus accofted by his 
neigabour, who obferved him 
fitting in a peniive polture: 
«Sir, what makes you fo me- 
lancholy ?” The good man, raif- 
in r his head, made a reply : 
oir, * ‘ am not melanchol 7; 
but : ous; and itis fit we 
fhould . fo, for all things are 
ferious about us. God is fertous 
in obierving -_ Chrift 


is ferious in interceeding for us ; 
the Holy Spirit is ferious in ftriv- 
ing with us; the truths of God’s 
word are fenious truths; his 
promifes are ferious, and his 
threatenings are ferious ; angels 
and faints are ferious in the em- 
braces of divine love ; and poor 
damned finners cannot but be fe- 
rious unde the outpourings of 
divine wrath. W hy; then, fhould 
not you wa I be ferious ? 


a SS ET eee 


“AN EXTRACT. 


HE RE is reafon to believe, 
thatre ligious dilputes may 


be of great fervice to the caule 
ef truth. Our Saviour, who de- 
clined all other controverfies, 
frequently difputed upon religi- 
ous fubjects. The apoftle Paul 
encountered the Athenian philo- 
fophers, and refuted their fubtile 
objections againft Chriftianity, 
by the force of fair reafoning. 
And j it appears, from the hiftory 
of the Church, that the pen of 


controverfy has been fuccefsfully 
employed, from age to age, in 
defending and propagating the 
pure doGtrines of the gofpel. 
There is as much propriety in 
difputing for the fake of truth, as 
in going to war for the fake of 
liberty, going to law for the fake 
of juitice, or taking phytic for 
the fake of health. We may, 


indeed, juftly regret thofe evils 

which give rife to wars, law fuits, 

medicines, and religious difputes ; 
but 




















but we have no reafon to difap- 
prove the practice of ufing thele 
neceflary means of public and 
private good. So long as mala- 
dies remain, we ought to make 
ufe of the proper remedies. $0 
long as men differ in their reli- 
cious fertiments, there will be 
occafion for religious di {putes. 
Though it is devoutly to be wifh- 
ed, that all, who enjoy the gol- 
pel, might be heartily united in 
the belief of its great and import- 
ant truths; yet, fo long as any 
of thefe are either denied or per- 
verted, it becomes thofe who 
are fet for the detence of the gof- 
pel, to contend earneftly for the 
taith, which was once delivered 
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to the faints. Thetruth will bear 
examination, and, therefore, it 
will fhine the brighter, even 
by ill-defigned and ill-conduéted 
difputes. ~ Every religious con- 
troverfy naturally excites thofe 
who areemployed init, to give 
the fubjeét of debate a more full 
and thorough difeuffion than the 
fume perfons would be capable 
of doing, without the mutual af- 
fiftance of mutual oppofition. 
And, upon this principle, we 
have always reaion to hope, 
that the caufe of truth will even- 
tually gain more than it lotes, 
by all the diiputes on teligious 
fubjects.”’ 





a z= 





POETR 


THE VARIETY.—No. XI. 


4 Poem for the 


firft Day of the Year; or, Chrift’s lafi Call 


to delaying Sinners. 
ARK! hear my voice, king Jefus cries, 
Ye barren fig-trees now give ear, 
Abuied grace hath kept your breath, 
Once more you fee a new born year. 


For you I left the realms of blifs, 
And cloath’d myfelf in humble clay ; 
For you I pray’d, | fweat, 1 bled, 
And groan’d my precious life away. 


While on the crofs for you I hung, 
In anguith yielding up my breath, 
The dinty rocks afunder burft, 

And dire convulfions fhook the earth. 


But, Oh! 


with what relentlefs hearts 


You hear the ftory of my love ; 
You fcorn my blood, reject my dl 


And grieve aw ay my Heaz venly Dov 


Within my vineyard you have ftood, 
With means of grace ‘encompafs ‘d round ; 
Ofthave you heard, as oft refus’d, 

The gofpel trumpets’ joyful found. 





Thrice 
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Thrice have I come to feek my fruit, 
But barren fig-trees you I’ve found ; 
My juttice now might ftrike you dead, 
Ye fruitlefs cumberers of the ground. 


My mercy pleads, forbear! forbear! 
But why forbear? my juftice cries ; 

Oft have they made a fair pretence ; 
Their promifes are flattering lies. 

Thus mercy pleads, and juttice cries, 
But hear my voice of fovereign grace ; 

Ye barren fig-trees hear the call, 

Behold the olive-branch of peace! 

Once more, poor fouls, once more I cali, 
With free falvation in my hand; 

Give me your heart, give me your all, 
This is my right, this | demand. 

No more, my charming voice, no more, 
It this free call you difobey, 

*« But darknefs, death, and long defpair”’ 
Await your fouls ‘ull the GREAT DAY. 


Like curfed fig-trees you fhall fall, 
And withering, plunge into the main 
Of quenchlefs fire; ’till the laft trump 
Shall roufe your {lumbering duft again. 


Then at my bar with ghaftly looks, 

And fearful trembling you fhall ftand, 
And hear my voice ; and, hearing, feel 
The weight of my vindictive hand. 

With feven-fold vengeance down to hell 
Head long your fhuddering fouls muft go, 
Purfu’d by ftreams of burning wrath, 

To dwell in never-ending woe. 





2 BA LB otto - 


THE VARIETY.—No. XII. 





H The Chriftian converfing with himfelf on the lafi Day of the 





far. 
WAKE, my foul, awake ! 
And give a liftening ear, 
Says Nature’s clock, with folemn found, 
THIS DAY CONCLUDES THE YEAR. 
This day! Goopv Gop! 
How can it be? 
What have I done for him 
Who {fhed his blood for me ? 


¢ Refiect, 
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Refle&t, mv foul, reflect, 
And bow before thy King, 
Recount his favours, own thy guilt, 
And humble praifes fing. 
Great God of grace 
Thy love impart, 
Send down a heavenly flame 
And melt my frozen heart. 


With what a liberal hand 
Thou haft my wants fupply’d! 
In dangers thou haft been my fhield, 
And in the dark my guide. 
Thoufands of fouls 
This year have fled; 
Some near and dear to me; and yet, 


And yet, good God, thou length’neft out my thread. 


Thus kind my God and King, 
O my ingratitude! 
How could I render fuch returns ? 
Such evil for his good? 
With bleeding heart 
And flowing eyes, 
My God, I own my guilt, I plead thy grace ; 
This refuge, Lord, I feek, and lift my humble cries. 
My foul retains a hope ) 
Of intereft in thy Son, 
Depends-alone on his rich grace, 
And not the works I’ve done. 
Lord, try my way, 
Lord, fearch my, heart, 
O let me never truft in refuges of lies, 
From the foundation Chrift, O let me ne’er depart. 


Now, with my heart, my God, 
I give into thy hand 
All that I have, all that I am, 
To be at thy command. 
While mortal breath 
Or lite remain, 
May I be found with thee ; and at my death, 
And when the folemn trump fhall raife my duft again. 


<A SCRAP. 
HE charms of fweet mufic no pencil can paint, 
They calm the rude favage, enliven the faint ; 
Make brighter our pleafures, more joyous our joy, 
With raptures we feel, yet thofe raptures ne’er cloy. 


RELIGIOUS 











—> So oe 


mr ee ene ween 
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RELIGIOUS 


Extra& of a letter froma gen- 
tleman at Snow's Bufh, near 
Whiteflown, Fan. 7, 1796. 
“HE fummer paft God has 

‘| been pleafed to pour out 

his {pirit in this place; and at 

this time in fome places fouth 
and fouth-welt otf Whiteftown, 

God, in f. ome le: gree, appears in 

his glory by building up Zion. 

Some have been bri ught to talte 

and fee that the Lord i Is goo d, 

and many others ap pear now to 
he pricked in the heart, and are 
faying, what fhall we do? 

‘The fame gentleman, ina let- 
ter ot the fame date, from Paris, 
near Whiteftown, writes: “ Lait 

Lord’s day | preached 10 or 15 

miles fouth-weft from Whitef- 

town, and [| thought I never 

faw the power of God more vi- 

fibly manitefted in the congre- 

gation than at that time; but 
there was no diforder amongft 
the people. There are revivals 
of religion in feveral places in 
this cou intry wh here thev have no 
ftated preaching. Sure ly it is the 
Lord’s doing, ‘and it is-marvel- 
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Rupes t, Vermont, 
Feb. 13. 796. 
“ Laft fall | recollea men- 
ttoning to you, that when I left 
home . there wis fome appear- 
ance of more than ordinary at. 
tention to the all important things 
of religion in this ‘ond the adja- 
cent towns. When I returned, 
I found the attention pretty ge- 
neral. In this town, our reli- 
gious affemblies were numerous, 
the ears of the people were 
open—many appeared to have 
real, thorough conviction of the 
guilt and ey 4] of fin, and the de- 
pravity of their own hearts; and 
we have reafon to believe, that a 
contiderable number have been 
added to the obedient fubjeéts of 
Chrift. Pazlet has thared large- 
ly in the pretent raia of the ipi- 
rii—as alfo Dortet, and fome 
drops are falling on Sandgate, 
and all the towns contiguous to 
this. ‘Thus, ina little meature, 
the wildernefs is made to bloffom 
as the rofe, and in this the chil- 
dren of God rejoice, that the 
power of divine grace is found 
{up ertortotl he obitin: uC y of men.” 
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BOSTON, February 20. 


Dien.} At Me ndon, Capt. 

j J 

Levi Aldrich, A£t. 66.- The 
amicable manner in which his 


eitate was fettled, ts worthy of 


notice and imitation. He had 
nine fons and one daueliter liv- 
ing at the time of his difeafe, and 
a grand-child, who was heir in 

right of another daughter, de- 
ce ated. He | leit no will, except a 
verbal requcit, diat his ciuidren 


and the faid grand-child would 
meet tog ether, atte +r his death, and 
divide has eftate, in equal thares, 
among themfelvyes. Accordingly, 
on the 25th of January, they all 
met at tyeir father’ Ss late dwel- 
ling-houfe, and in about forty- 
eioht hours made an amte: ible 
divifion of the eftate, both real 
and pei fonal, amounting to about 
400 dollars to each thare. 








